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Practicalities 





of a year just as much as December 

concludes the calendar year. Yet 
even as we put our records for 1947-48 
in shape we are planning our next year’s 
work. This June there is particular need 
for inspiring high school home econom- 
ics students to continue their interest 
in home economics work through the 
vacation months in order to assure their 
registration in fall classes either in high 
school or in college. The home eco- 
nomics profession needs recruits; the 
world needs women trained in the art 
and science of homemaking. 

During the past year the Home Eco- 
nomics in Business Department of the 
American Home Economics Association 
has developed a public relations pro- 
gram under the able chairmanship of 
HEIB Marjorie Husted, Home Service 
Consultant to the Officers and Execu- 
tives of General Mills. As part of this 
program, Practical Home Economics has 
sponsored a contest for a definition of 
home economics which would be com- 
prehensive to the lay person. The win- 
ners of this contest are announced on 
page 385. 


fix many of us June marks the end 


+ 


In view of the increasing interest of 
home economists in writing for publica- 
tion and the efforts of the national 
HEIB public relations program to get 
more and better home economics infor- 
mation before the public, this month 
we give you two articles on writing: 
Test Your Writing and Writing Ethics 
on pages 386 and 387. 

The problems of student veterans and 
their wives trying to live on a GI check 
have been evident on practically every 
college campus. Two programs planned 
to help these veterans are described on 
pages 388 and 389 in SOS on a GI Check 
and A Lesson in Community Living. 

Photographs are My Hobby says Ger- 
trude Betten on page 390. This is fourth 
in a series of hobby articles by home 
economists. If you haven’t a hobby you 
may find yourself with one after read- 
ing these articles. If you have a hobby, 
why not tell others about it in PHE? 


+ 


The carefully designed foundation 
garments of today are a far cry from the 
“torture” garments of old. This is illus- 
trated in a four-page feature, Cut a Fine 
Figure, prepared by our clothing and 
good grooming editors with the help of 
the Corset and Brassiere Association of 
America. Pointers on selection of the 
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right garment for different figure types ~ 


and on ways to get longer wear through 
proper care are included. Turn to page 
395. 

A Point System For Clothing Classes 
by Eileen Watson Carter, page 399, 
shows how one homemaking department 
solved the difficulty of having beginning 
and advanced students in the same 
clothing classes. The point system sug- 
gested may help other small clothing 
departments to organize a course of 
study for next year. 


+ 


A staggering number of accidents oc- 
cur in the home, most of which could 
have been prevented. On page 401 are 
pictured new home appliances designed 
to prevent home accidents. 

On pages 402 and 403 we give you a 
glimpse of the Brooklyn Museum’s ex- 
hibition of three hundred years of 
Wedgwood pottery. The exhibition con- 
sists of more than six hundred pieces 
and is perhaps the largest exhibition of 
Wedgwood ever held. 

Mocha Punch, made with chocolate 
ice cream, has been selected as the 
Recipe of the Month for June. And 
since this is Dairy Month, the following 
article, Our Indispensable Dairy Prod- 
ucts, pages 406 and 407, gives a general 
survey of milk and milk products. 


The matchless Swiss Alps form the 
background for Food Specialties from 
Switzerland, page 408. Author Ethel 
Hugli-Camp combines brief descriptions 
of Swiss life and habits with some tempt- 
ing recipes from her native land. 

Jelly making time is here. No longer 
is sugar on the scarce item list so Fill 
Up Those Glasses with jams and jellies 
says Lily Haxworth Wallace on page 
410. You'll find some delicious tested 
recipes on page 411. 

Martha McMillin, former home eco- 
nomics teacher and current homemaker, 
tells us on page 412 about the year 
‘round activities in a test kitchen oper- 
ated by the Los Angeles City Schools. 
In, No Vacation for this Test Kitchen, 
she tells how money has been saved and 
uniformity of product effected in Los 
Angeles school lunchrooms. 

How the University of Missouri 
turned a garage into a cafeteria which 
feeds 1200 students is described by 
Robert Herguth on page 413. It wasn’t 
easy getting along without table knives 
for two months but this obstacle and 
others more difficult were taken in 
stride. 





Letter to the Editor 


. . I received my copy of PRAcTIcAL 
Home Economics for March last week. 
I was made really “green with envy” on 
page 148 by the paragraph about house- 
hold linens being in good supply in 
America. We, in this country, have been 
rationed with clothes and that sort of 
article since 1940 and you really should 
see our household supplies. Patches 
upon patches! We had to use our own 
sheets, etc., for evacuees and any person 
billeted with us. Laundries do not help 
as the machinery is worn out. Our soap 
rots things and in the end it boils down 
to giving 8 coupons per pair of sheets 
70 by 100, 12 coupons per pair of sheets 
80 by 100, 14 coupons per pair of sheets 
90 by 100 and coupons for pillow cases 
and towels as well. Four coupons per 
month per person go quickly. 

With these four coupons we also have 
to buy our clothes. What brides are to 
do I do not know. We all help all we 
can with our supplies. The Board of 
Trade gives a few extra. 

I don’t think you in America realize 
how lucky you are. 

In fact, if one does not want to look 
shabby, and yet to wear good material, 
you keep making over the old prewar 
dresses. But if you want to look up to 
date you have a decidedly utility look 
with a capital “It” in material. Dresses 
require 10 coupons, 11 coupons if wool. 
Shoes are 5 coupons and very poor, not 
really waterproof, to mention another 
item beside household linens and dresses, 
all of which must be bought out of 4 
coupons a month—at prices far beyond 
their value. 

I hope I have not bored you, but ! 
really thought I might write as I have 
been a subscriber to American Cookery, 
Better Food and Practica Home Eco- 
NOMICS for more than twenty years. 

Yours faithfully, 


EMILIE MARGARET RANSOME 
Laneashire, England 





Have a Happy Vacatien 
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The modern way to keep furniture glowing... 


timely tips for modern young homemakers 


Whea your prospective homemakers look to you for the 
most efficient way to good housekeeping, here’s a helpful 
tip about furniture upkeep you may wish to pass on to them. 

Recently, the makers of Johnson’s Wax developed a new- 
type furniture polish which has many advantages over old- 
fashioned oil polishes. Oil polishes, as you know, catch dust 
and dirt . . . quickly lose their luster . . . provide no protec- 
tion against age and marring. 

The new product, Johnson’s Cream Wax, is a creamy white 
liquid with a wax base. It contains not one drop of oil, so 
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JOHNSON’S Cream Wax 


Paste Wax, Liquid Cleaning and Polishing Wax, Self Polishing Glo-Coat 


JUNE, 1948 





it dries to a hard finish to which dust cannot cling. Let your 
class try the ‘‘patch test’’ on a piece of furniture . . . apply 
Johnson's Cream Wax to one section of a table and an oil 
polish to another. They'll find that a protective coat of 
Johnson’s Cream Wax is hard, dry, smooth... and the 
luster lasts and lasts, doesn’t fade or become smeary. 
Johnson’s Cream Wax also contains special cleansing 
ingredients—it cleans as it wax-polishes. For further informa- 
tion, write to S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin. 








FREE! ‘‘Teacher’s Handbook on 
Home Care and Conservation by the 
Modern Wax Method”’ . . . specially 
designed, helpful booket for use in 
your classrooms. Send the coupon 
on page 431for your FREE copy. 





Popular Movie Available also. “Beauty for 
Keeps,” a dramatic sound film for classroom show- 
ing. Runs 29 minutes. Available in 16 mm. sound. 
Write for FREE showing dates for your school. 
See page 431 coupon section. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. PH-68, Racine, Wisconsin 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Brantford, Canada 
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News Notes 





OME economics majors at ‘Teachers 

College, Columbia University, had a 

unique opportunity this past semes- 
ter to study selection, use and care of 
household equipment in a course given 
over a 15-week period by Good House- 
keeping Institute. The course was organ- 
ized by Katharine Fisher, director of 
Good Housekeeping Institute, at the re- 
quest of Professor Helen Judy-Bond, 
head of the home economics department 
at Teachers College. 

The course investigated the construc- 
tion features, operating principles and 
performance characteristics of large and 
small equipment used in the kitchen, 
laundry and in caring for the house. 
Two-hour lecture-demonstrations were 
held each Monday evening in the Insti- 
tute’s laboratories in Good Housekeep- 
ing’s publication building. Everything 
from the intricacies of refrigerators and 
vacuum cleaners to why washing ma- 
chines get clothes clean was explained 
by home economists, engineers and other 
members of the Institute’s technical staff. 


Wanted—Home Economists 
The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion desires home economists with a 


thorough knowledge of the household 
equipment field. The positions entail 
stimulating and developing interest 
among REA-financed systems and carry- 
ing out a home electrification program 
in the application of electricity to rural 
needs in the home and community. To 
be considered, applicants must have at 
least a B.S. degree in home economics 
which has included a course in house- 
hold equipment or physics. Lacking the 
degree, an individual would be accepted 
if she had had four years of successful 
and progressive technical home eco- 
nomics experience so she could perform 
adequately at the professional level. For 
further information write United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 
25, D. C. 


How to Win a Scholarship 

An annual fifteen million dollar 
scholarship fund is available for dis- 
bursement throughout the country yet 
tens of thousands of dollars have never 
been awarded, according to an article in 
the April issue of Coronet magazine. 
One reason for this is that in many cases 
the conditions imposed for the granting 
of scholarships make the candidate-hunt 





Practical Home Economics is happy 
to announce the appointment of Char- 
lotte S. Black to its Editorial Advisory 
Board. Miss Black is Canadian and as 
such represents the growing group of 
Canadian home economists among PHE 
readers. She will contribute advice and 
guidance based on many years of home 
economics training and teaching ex- 
perience in both the United States and 
her native country. 

Although born in Nelson, B. C., Miss 
Black spent her school days in Calgary, 
Alberta, and Winnipeg. She graduated 
from the University of Manitoba, ac- 
quired her M. A. at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and did further 
graduate study at King’s College, Lon- 
don, England. Her teaching career be- 
gan in Vancouver, starting in the ele- 
mentary school and continuing in the 
junior high school and high school, She 
then spent three years as an instructor 
in home management at the University 
of Washington and three years teaching 
home management at the University of 





Charlotte S. Black 


British Columbia before becoming head 
of its home economics department— 
her present position. It is with pride 
that we add Miss Black’s name to our 
roster of outstanding editorial advisors. 


The Editor 
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Dates to Remember 


June 14—Flag Day 

June 16-23—National 4-H Club Camp, 
Washington, D. C. 

June 20—Father’s Day 

June 21-24—Thirty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

July 4—Independence Day 

July 5-9—National Education Associa- 
tion Meetings, Cleveland 

July 7-10—Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica National Convention, Kansas City 

August 23-27—Biennial Canadian Home 
Economics Association Convention, 
Calgary, Alberta 

September 6—Labor Day 

October 18-22—American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation Annual Meeting, Boston 

Nov. 1-7—National 4-H Achievement 
Week 

November 18-20—Second Annual School 
Food Service Association Conference, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit 

Nov. 29-Dec. 4—American Vocational As- 
sociation Convention, Milwaukee 





difficult. Scholarships are made available 
through countless sources—colleges and 
universities, business organizations, spe- 
cially organized scholarship funds, pri- 
vately donated funds and through the 
government. Coronet’s article, How to 
Win a College Scholarship presents im- 
portant facts and helpful information 
for ambitious boys and girls. 


Survey Graphic Food Issue 


Of special interest to home economists 
is the March issue of Survey Graphic 
which is devoted solely to food. The 
need for food in unprecedented volume 
to match the world’s hunger crisis is the 
theme. Not more than twenty to twenty- 
five per cent of the population of the 
world enjoy food, shelter and clothing 
on a health standard, according to Sir 
John Boyd Orr, director general of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. In his article “Can 


(Continued on page 376) 
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Making nutrition’s path smoother... 


Most nearly perfect of all foods nutritionally is... milk. 

Milk gives man all the essential amino acids. For good 
nutrition, children need a quart a day, adults at least a 
pint. And sugar is helping more and more to make this 
goal a reality. 

Yes, in milk drinks, ice cream, puddings, cereals and 
other favorite American dishes, sugar adds taste-appeal 
...and increases the caloric value of milk, already rich in 
vitamins and minerals. 


Also, when sugar is the preservative in sweetened con- 
densed milk, processing and packing costs are reduced 
...and the vitamin content is kept high. 


The role of sugar as a combining agent in food indus- 
tries and home cooking —as well as its functions in human 
metabolism — is a subject of studies at dozens of universi- 
ties and laboratories through grants made by Sugar 
Research Foundation. Information about these scientific 
investigations is available on request. 


SUGAR. RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


A NON-PROFIT INSTITUTION 


JUNE. 1948 


52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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ATTENTION 


Home Economists ! 


At the American Home Economics Meet- 
ing in Minneapolis, June 21st to 24th, 
1948, be sure to visit Booth #206, and 
learn about interesting material which 
will help you in your work. 


Register for free copies of New Home 
Economics Text Book, also Student Fold- 
ers, and an informative Cook Book, ‘New 
Fashioned-Old Fashioned Recipes,’ tell- 
ing about many good things to eat made 
with a standby in American homes for 
over a century—Arm & Hammer Brand 
and Cow Brand Baking Soda. 


If you do not plan to attend the Home 
Economics Meeting in Minneapolis, you 
can still register for this helpful material, 
available in September, 1948—just fill 
in and send the coupon. 








oll 
CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Please send me the following—FREE. 
Copies Text Book for Teachers only 
Copies Studeni Folders 
: . BB 87 
Copies Recipe Book 
PLEASE PRINT 











' Nome 
School or 
Affiliation. 
Street 
7 City or Town. State. 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 374) 


Mankind Make Good?” he declares that 
unless our current civilization can pro- 
vide the primary necessities of life for 
its people, it cannot endure. 

Other authors dealing with various 
angles of the food crisis are: Viscount 
Bruce, chairman of the new World Food 
Council of the FAC; Willard Thorp, 
Assistant Secretary of State; Norris E. 
Dodd, Under Secretary of Agriculture; 
Professor Joseph E. Chamberlain; Dr. 
Martha M. Eliot; Florence Reynolds; 
Helen Hall and J. W. Evans. Copies of 
the issue are available at fifty cents each, 
five or more copies at forty cents from 
Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. 


Institution Test Kitchen 

Dietitians and food service managers 
throughout the country will be inter- 
ested in General Foods’ new institution 
test kitchen. It is to be used for the 
exclusive testing and development of the 
company’s line of hotel and restaurant 
products. The kitchen also facilitate: 
the development of new quantity recipes 
which are furnished free to an increas- 
ing number of customers. Miss Kathryne 
Pennington is in charge of the work at 
the new kitchen under the supervision 
of Mrs. Eulalia Blair who heads all Gen- 
eral Foods test kitchens. 


Home Economics Guidance 
Conference 

Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, New York, 
was the setting for a Guidance Confer- 
ence in Home Economics April 8. The 
special meeting was planned by the 
Southeastern District Home Economics 
Association for education and guidance 
leaders. Its purpose was to concentrate 
on problems of guidance and recruit- 
ment and to underline the scope and 
variety of opportunities for home eco- 
nomics trained personnel. 

Well-known figures from several fields 
including teachers, a health nutritionist, 
a commercial foods person, an advertis- 
ing account executive, a home agent 


| leader and the head of a hotel manage- 


| ment 


school offered 


| views of home economics opportunities. 





| Mr. Alfred P. Donovan, Director of Ad- 


missions at Pratt Institute, opened the 


| conference by stating that home eco- 
| nomics enrolment throughout the coun- 


try is not increasing the way it should. 
He thinks that some of the reasons for 
this may be that poor, out-dated catalogs 
are issued by a great number of institu- 
tions, that home economics in high 
school is often looked down on as a 
course for a not too bright child, and 
that the public does not fully realize the 
broadness of the home economics career 
scope. 

Norma D. Power, head of home eco- 


their respective 





DUCATIONAL 


The Educational Press Association of 
America, of which Practical Home Eco- 
nomics is a member, has been holding 
regional workshops for editors of edu- 
cational journals to help them produce 
more effective magazines. Among the 
topics covered at the workshop held in 
New York City were: editorial content, 
design and production problems 





nomics at White Plains High School, 
New York, presented several of her 
pupils in a panel discussion of working 
wives. Heated, but well-supported, argu- 
ment for and against took place. This 
discussion was representative of the 
girls’ study of marriage and family rela- 
tions. 

The commercial food field was dis- 
cussed by Marie Sellers, Director of Con- 
sumer Service, General Foods Corpora- 
tion. She maintained that the job of a 
home economist in business was to inter- 
pret the consumer to business and busi- 
ness to the consumer. 

Pauline Murrah, Director of Nutti- 
tion Service, American Red Cross, de- 
scribed the career of a public health 
nutritionist. Some of the necessary quali- 
fications she gave were: an ability to 
speak; a thorough knowledge of food; 
ability to meet people easily; knowledge 
of teaching methods; some flair for 
writing. 

The head of the Hotel Management 
School at Cornell University, Dr. How- 
ard Meek, defined home economics as 
the study of values. Opportunities for 
home economists in the hotel business 
are excellent for food control accoun- 
tants and housekeeping chiefs, according 
to Dr. Meek. 


Home Economist Advises 
General 


Former president of the American 
Home Economics Association, Dora S. 
Lewis, is going to Japan this summer to 
advise General Douglas MacArthur on 
the possible introduction of American 
family patterns into Japanese life. Pro- 
fessor Lewis, who is now chairman of 
the home economics department of 
Hunter College, will work with the Civil 
and Education Section of General Head- 
quarters. 

Professor Lewis was affiliated with 
New York University for five years be- 
fore going to Hunter College in 1945. 
She is known for her work in promoting 
adult home economics as well as for 
developing various state programs <e- 
signed to improve family relationships 

(Concluded on page 419) 
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Books in Review 





Adult Edueation for 
Homemaking 


By L. Belle Pollard 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 
Price $2.75 Pp. 286 1947 


The author of this book has organized 
and developed successful programs of 
adult education in St. Louis, Missouri, 
where she is supervisor. She indicates 
that the book is designed for use as a 
textbook for college students, both un- 
der-graduate and graduate, and to help 
teachers in service in inaugurating pro- 
grams and in strengthening existing pro- 
grams. She feels that this book may be 
helpful also in directing education for 
older youth and adults. 

The programs in homemaking educa- 
tion as well as home and family living 
are developing rapidly in various com- 
munities in the United States and this 
book gives a very good viewpoint of the 
types of programs in existence together 
with definite information on organizing 
comprehensive programs. Some of our 
programs have been too narrow in their 
interpretation. Therefore chapters one 
and two on educational values and ob- 
jectives toward which to work should 
be especially welcome to school admin- 
istrators and other leaders in the adult 
education movement. 

A wealth of material is outlined in 
chapter five on educational planning for 
the types of programs that are suitable 
for today. Since many other organiza- 
tions in the community have developed 
adult programs, it is helpful in looking 
over the chapter dealing with educa- 
tional planning to have the discussion 
outlined on what these various organiza- 
tions are doing and how the program 
in adult education map be coordinated. 

Miss Polard does not forget the learn- 
er. She discusses at length how adults 
learn, problems of learning, learner's 
attitude, the learner’s part as well as the 
teacher's part in the learning process. 
In any adult program it is most im- 
portant to find out the learner's inter- 
ests, his needs and what he expects to 
learn. The discussion on the evaluation 
of growth and development is also help- 
ful since it gives ways and means and 
various charts and forms by which this 
might be accomplished. 

The reviewer also likes the bibliog- 
raphy at the end of the book. She feels 
that Miss Pollard has evaluated very 
well the types of programs that are now 
in Operation in various states. 
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Since there are so few books dealing 
with adult education in homemaking 
this second edition will be welcomed 
by all educators interested in adult edu- 
cation for strengthening home and fam- 
ily living. 

—Reviewed by Treva E, KAUFFMAN 


State Supervisor of Home E ies Ed 
New York State Department of Education 





The 1-2-3 of Homemaking 


By Marion Hurst 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., N.Y.C. 
Price $3.50 Pp. 227 1947 


As complete a set of directions as any 
beginning homemaker could wish for 
can be found in this helpful, how-to-do 
book. A flexible recipe for good house- 
keeping is a plan most homemakers de- 
velop through the years. But the for- 
tunate bride with this book in her pos- 
session can eliminate the trial-and-error 
methods and start right in with an easy, 
workable plan. 

The first chapter, Hoine Management, 
shows how to plan one’s activities, gives 
the advantages of a daily and weekly 
schedule, and emphasizes the importance 
of avoiding fatigue. Next, general house 
care and special cleaning methods are 
discussed, followed by chapters on care 
of equipment, table setting, menu plan- 
ning and marketing, care and prepara- 
tion of food, laundry, child care, home 
care of the sick, and the direction of 
household employees. A very complete 
index makes efficient and maximum use 
of the book possible. A bride having 
this book need never call up Mother. 

—Reviewed by EvELYN PLATT Larson 


Financial Planning for the 
Individual and Family 


By Neva Henrietta Radell 
F. S. Crofts & Co., N.Y.C. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 207 1948 


Money management plans for the 
various individual and family patterns, 
such as the college girl, the bride and 
groom, the limited income city family, 
the professional woman, the average 
American family, the rural family and 
the higher income suburban family, are 
offered in this book on “planned living.” 

The author arouses interest by using 
names and making real people out of 
her example types. The only drawback 
in this method of presentation is that 
the categories are so broad that one 
individual type for each group cannot 
be expected to answer all questions that 


will arise. However, the book is an ex- 
cellent guide and it should not prove 


too difficult to apply it to special needs, 


and requirements. 

Accompanying the book are two work- 
books: A Record Book for the Individ- 
ual and Family and A Workbook—Finan- 
cial Planning for the Individual and 
Family. If the book is used as a text in 
a money management course in home 
economics (and this is heartily recom- 
mended) the workbooks would be a great 
help in working out budgeting problems. 

The author, assistant professor of home 
economics, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and professor of business ad- 
ministration, Pratt Institute, states in 
her preface—“The accounting or record 
side, while presented in a nontechnical 
manner, is in complete harmony with 
sound principles of accounting and man- 
agement.” What more could one ask 
of a book on budgeting? —E.P.L. 


Child Care 
Questions and Answers 


Children’s Welfare Federation 
of New York City, Inc. 

Doubleday Doran, New York 

Price $2.00 Pp. 159 1948 


Here are over 400 questions most fre- 
quently asked by anxious parents. They 
are answered in forthright fashion by a 
panel of experts under the direction of 
John Fitch Landon, M.D. The material 
covers every phase of child care and is 
arranged under convenient headings for 
easy reference. The sections on develop- 
ment and emotional guidance offer a 
surprisingly comprehensive treatment of 
modern methods of child psychology, 
while the sections on routine care pre- 
sent a clear picture of these methods in 
practical use throughout the day. 

—Reviewed by THELMA M. REYMERS 


Mother of Robert, aged three, and 
Rosamond Mary, five months 


Home Mechanics 


By Wm. H. Johnson and 

L. V. Newkirk 
Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $3.20 Pp. 302 1947 


Can you repair an appliance cord? 
Do you know why a flux is needed be- 
fore two pieces of metal may be sol- 
dered? Have you ever wished you could 
repair the float in a flush tank? Would 
you like to make a bird feeding station? 
If your answer to the first two questions 
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is, “No” and to the last two, “Yes,’”’ then 
you should add this book to your refer- 
ence library. For, although it has been 
prepared for use in teaching home me- 
chanics to boys and girls, it is equally 
valuable for anyone having to cope with 
the everyday problems of home living. 

There are five main divisions in this 
well-illustrated volume: Electricity in the 
Home, Care and Repair of Home Uten- 
sils and Appliances, Plumbing and Heat- 
ing, Windows and Doors, Home and 
Garden. Each unit gives basic instruc- 
tions for care and adjustment or for 
craft projects. Most of the illustrations 
are clear-cut line drawings which show 
exactly how an appliance works or a 
repair is made. 


Painting Patterns 

for Home Decorators 
By Ruth Wyeth Spears 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $3.50 Pp. 128 1947 


With this book at hand anyone can 
transform attic castoffs, second-hand-shop 
bargains and family hand-me-downs into 
decorative pieces for the modern home. 
Here are actual size patterns for dozens 
of designs, some in color, some in black 
and white, ready to trace and transfer. 
Along with these patterns come direc- 
tions for harmonizing them in a room 
decorating scheme, for preparing the 
surface for painted decorations and for 
methods for tracing outlines. The home 
decorator will also find many helpful 
hints on the technique of free-hand 
painting, use of color in painting designs 
and applying the finish. A final chapter 
is devoted to the forming and spacing 
of letters to give the best effect. 

Mrs. Spears is the author of many 
handicraft books. Her own practical ex- 
perience is evident throughout. Even 
the amateur can obtain satisfactory re- 
sults, as well as untold inspiration, in 
this home decoration workbook.—B.M.S. 


Armehair Gardening 
By Thomas H. McHatton 
University of Georgia Press 
Athens, Georgia 
Price $2.50 Pp. 130 1947 


Unlike the usual gardening book, this 
volume deals with the enjoyment and 
appreciation of a garden rather than its 
cultivation. The author is head of the 
Department of Horticulture at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and director of its 
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Garden School. When he speaks of gar 
dens in his book he usually means th« 
kind with walks, bird baths, shady nooks, 
flowers and pools. But in his last chap- 
ter, Garden Treks, he describes many of 
the national parks and gardens of note 
in this country that are well worth visit- 
ing. Anyone who loves the out of doors 
will find a rare delight and refreshment 
in this book. —E.P.L. 


This Is Knitting 


By Ethel Evans 
Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $2.95 Pp, 220 1948 


Anyone who picks up this book will 
be inspired to get out her knitting 
needles without delay. If she is a_be- 
ginner. she will find the basic steps sim- 
ply and clearly explained and the pat- 
terns shown not too difficult to follow. 
If she is an experienced knitter she will 
be especially delighted with the second 
half of the book which gives directions 
for 120 different stitch patterns. Photo- 
graphs of each of the stitches repro- 
duced in actual size make this an un- 
usual glossary of stitches. 

The garment patterns include wom- 
en’s fashions, men’s fashions, babies’ 
handknits, afghans, mittens, gloves and 
socks. All are chosen with care to avoid 
styles which are too extreme or which 
might become dated. Full-page illustra- 
tions accompany each design. 

The author of this manual is a 


knitter of long experience. During the 
war she was chosen to standardize all 
Red Cross knitting directions for the 
United States, Canada and England. 
—Reviewed by RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


American Wool Handbook 
By Werner von Bergen and 
Herbert R. Mauresberger 
Textile Book Publishers, N.Y.C. 
Price $8.00 Pp. 1053 Revised 1948 


This Handbook, which has been an 
important reference on all phases of 
wool processing and manufacture since 
first published in 1938, has now been 
completely revised and brought up to 
date. The many changes in processes 
and equipment made in the past ten 
years have required the addition of 175 
more pages and another chapter to 
cover new material. 

As a result of new research the physi- 
cal and chemical properties of wool 
have been divided into two chapters. 
Grading and marketing have also been 
broken up to include an expanded ac- 
count of international trade and future 
trading in wool and wool tops. Other 
new material in this edition includes a 
description of the continuous solvent 
degreasing and continuous wool grease 
recovery processes; twist tables for 
woolen and worsted yarns never before 
published; a section on matching of 
colors and the use of instruments; a 


(Continued on page 424) 





What I Expect in a Professional Book Review 


HERE may be people who have time to send for and examine all the new 
books as they appear before deciding on the ones to buy. However, most of us 


must rely upon the judgment of reviewers in our professional magazines. 


There- 


fore, the reviewer should be close enough to the subject matter field and the pur- 
ported educational level to make an accurate appraisal of how well the book meets 
the needs of the age level for which it is written. Merely quoting the publisher's 


advertising claims is no help at all. 


I am interested in the author's qualifications, experience and style of writing; 
the group to which the book will appeal and the purpose to which it is best suited. 
I like to know whether the book is spotty in any respect or maintains an even 
quality throughout; whether there are illustrations and about any outstanding 
features. If the book has faults, I need to know about them so that I can judge, 
for my purposes, whether the good overbalances the poor. 

The scope of the book should be mentioned as well as whether the subject 
matter, itself, is new. Often it is a new presentation which teachers and others 
are seeking so that this fact should be mentioned. In a revised edition, it is 


important to state the degree of revision. 


—Mary Eloise Stone 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





Staff has compiled a revealing report 

on films used in Idaho homemaking 
departments. Opinionnaires filled in by 
teachers using the films served as the 
basis from which conclusions were 
drawn. The Way to a Man’s Heart, 
Meat and Romance and Magic in the 
Kitchen (Castle Films) were rated of 
great value by the Idaho home econom- 
ics teachers. Readers of this page will 
remember that these films were men- 
tioned in the March issue of PHE. 
Pattern for Smartness (Simplicity Pat- 
terns) was also given top billing. For 
a quick review of this film see PHE, 
November issue. 

Other films given a high rating by the 
teachers were: Story of Menstruation, 
Good Grooming, Farewell to Blue Mon- 
day, Four Hundred Years in Four Min- 
utes, Frozen Foods and Modern Milk. 
Several films, listed as of little value, 
were: Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow, 
The Man Who Missed His Breakfast 
and Kids Must Eat. 


Ts Idaho State Homemaking Office 


Progress in Products 

A new sound film, Progress in Prod- 
ucts, is now being shown to home eco- 
nomics and other groups throughout 
the country. It is estimated that this 
educational story of modern margarine 
will be projected for more than six thou- 
sand audiences this year. The four-part 
film, presented by the National Cotton 
Council and the American Soybean As- 
sociation as a public service, opens with 
a science teacher giving a talk on nutri- 
tion. In the next sequence the film 
moves to American farms and shows 
where the ingredients of margarine are 
produced. The third part portrays the 
actual manufacturing processes, and the 
movie ends in a home where various 
uses of margarine as a table spread are 
illustrated. Arrangements for showing 
this film may be made by home econom- 
ics groups and schools through the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, 
Memphis 1, Tennessee. 


Teaching Pictures 

Schools lacking any form of audio- 
visual equipment as well as those ade- 
quately supplied may find sets of pic- 
tures helpful. These are available in 
many categories including: Clothing in 
Other Lands, Clothing Long Ago, The 
Story of Textiles, Home and Community 
Life and The Farm. Sets range in price 
from one to three dollars and contain 
from eight to twenty-four pictures. A 
catalog may be obtained by writing In- 
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formative Classroom Picture Publishers, 
40 Ionia Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


A Film Card File 

So many really good films have been 
produced recently that they have in- 
spired an idea which might fit in with 
your plans for next fall. If you haven't 
started one already, why not begin a 
film card file? Each month clip the Films 
Worth Knowing About that appeal to 
you and paste on individual file cards. 
Classify as to subject matter and keep 
in a file box. When ordering films always 
remember to write for them far in ad- 
vance to insure receiving them at the 
proper time. 


Making a Movie 

If Dorothy Siegert Lyle’s article So 
You’re Going to Make a Movie in PHE’s 
May issue has made anyone think seri- 
ously of trying her hand at it, she will 
want to know what the bare essentials 
of equipment are. The April issue of 
See and Hear contains an excellent sum- 
mary of equipment needs. Surprisingly 
enough this list is not so overwhelming 
as the novice might think. It includes 
a camera, three basic lenses, an exposure 
meter, a good tripod, three 2000 spots 
(lights), tape measure, slate and chalk, 
and a reflector of tin or lead foil. If a 
great many lights are needed, it is neces- 
sary to have a spider box and connect- 
ing cable. This is a device for drawing 
power directly from the source of sup- 
ply in order to avoid blowing fuses. You 
see, it’s not so hard after all to get to be 
a 16 mm. producer. 


Films Worth Knowing About— 


Stanley Takes a Trip 

16 mm., sound; color animation: 10 
min.; National Film Board of Canadu, 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
Rental: $2.50; Sale Price: $75.00. 

This film is designed especially for 
grade school children to illustrate the 
importance of eating daily foods from 
the required food groups. The Basic 
Seven standard is not used since the film 
was made in Canada but a similar group- 
ing has been devised. The cartoon is 
amusing yet nutritionally sound. 


Whenever You Eat 
l6mm; sound; color; 12 min. Produced 
by National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal 
St., Chicago 6, Illinois. Available from 
producer on free loan. 

Illustrates the part dairy products play 
in the planning of daily meals. The 





young person’s need for plenty of the 
right kind of food whenever he eats is 
emphasized in concluding sequences. 


Surprise for Janie 

16mm; sound; color; 24 min. Produced 
by Caravel Films, Inc. Available from 
Kelvinator, Division of Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation, 14250 Plymouth Road, De- 
troit 32, Michigan. No charge except 
transportation. 

Shows how the home freezer fits into 
the daily life of an average family. It is 
entertaining as well as instructive in its 
showing of freezing methods. 


How to Cook Eggs 
Color filmstrip. Produced by the Poul- 
try and Egg National Board. Available 
on loan to food leaders from Poultry 
and Egg National Board, 308 W. Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
Depicts eight basic methods of egg 
cookery as well as their nutritional value 
and proper care. A commentary book- 
let, distributed with the filmstrip, sup- 
plements the film’s information. 


Body Care and Good Grooming 
16mm; sound; black and white; 17 min. 
Produced by Text-Film Department, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
W. 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 
Available for purchase from McGraw- 
Hill; for rental from local film libraries. 
Film is correlated with Harold S. Diehl’s 
Textbook of Healthful Living 

A natural, pleasant-to-watch film show- 
ing all the aspects of cleanliness and 
good health. It describes recommended 
daily habits that can help everyone make 
the most of himself. The picture was 
filmed at Cornell University and uses 
college girls and boys. 


Human Reproduction 


16mm; sound; black and white; 21 
min. Produced by Text-Film Depart- 
ment, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


Inc., 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York. Available for purchase from 
McGraw-Hill; for rental from local film 
libraries. Film is correlated with Harold 
S. Diehl’s Textbook of Healthful Living. 

This is an excellent factual film de- 
scribing the human reproductive system 
—male and female. The anatomy and 
physiology of the reproductive organs 
are clearly explained through the use of 
models and animated drawings. 
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A friendly personality who symbolizes the 





Over the years, the scope and variety of the work done in 
the Consumer Kitchens of General Foods have increased 
enormously. Problems have become more complex, research 
more thorough. The number of experts has multiplied. 


So, to represent all the knowledge and experience of the 
whole group, the General Foods home economists have 
been embodied, so to speak, in a warm, friendly, symbolic 


Frances Barton... a composite of the training, experi- 
ence, and day-to-day experimental work of General 
Foods’ 30 home economists, notable in a wide variety of 
fields. The weight of their combined authority will be be- 
hind all of Frances Barton’s advice on professional, com- 
mercial and consumer problems. 


To her, you are invited to bring your own individual 
questions and difficulties. With her you can be sure of the 
generous, eager interest and consultation of all of us. 

You know the kind of help and materials you have had 
in the past from the Consumer Service Department which 
Frances Barton symbolizes. 


Won’t you let Frances Barton help you in the future— 


St 





soon and often? 


personality ... Frances Barton. 















(Ab 

(Left): Leaflets, booklets and package direc- Kit 
tions require the contributions of many experi- _ 
: : : : Ma 

enced minds. Pictured is a typical conference Fl 
“ANE 


presided over by Marie Sellers, Director of 
Consumer Services. Left to right: Rose Briem 
(B.A. Univ. of Illinois), Manager of Editorial 
and Art Service, Marie Sellers, Edna Mandler, 
Georgia Gottfried, Grace Mary Gustafson and 
Rachel Stone. 


Ger 








(Right): Kathryne Pennington, of G.F.’s new Institu- 
tion Kitchen, tests quantity recipes, using huge electric oven. 


(. 
ce 
(Below): Gauging the “set” of jellies made with Certo ‘ 
and Sure-Jell, Elizabeth Stephenson, Product Representa- C 
tive, confers with Research Laboratory chemist. t 
i 
F 
h 





(Above): Masculine opinion in @ 
taste test for Birds Eye vegetables is 
sought by Ellen Ann Dunham (cen- 
ter), Manager of Consumer Service 
Department, and Helen Rose, Prod- 
uct Representative, (both B.S. Cor- 
nell). Taste testing is one of the pleas- 
antest duties of G.F. men. | 
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service of General Foods home economists 






(Right): Mrs. Eugenia 
Dawson Hatcher (M.S. 
Columbia) heads up 
G. F.’s Homemakers’, 







LP. errr ty. 







Testing Service. Here 
she’s testing a chocolate 







syrup under home condi- 
tions in her own kitchen 
in Washington, D.C. 














(dbove): No recipe ever leaves the Consumer Service 
Kitchens until it is tested, tasted and approved unani- 
mously by all. Here Eulalia Blair (B.S. Michigan State), 
Manager of G.F. Consumer and Institution Kitchens, and 
Ellen Ann Dunham learn opinion of Wesby R. Parker, 
General Manager, G.F. Sales Division. 


















(Left): Swans Down cakes baked 
at high altitudes and sent to the 
Consumer Service Kitchen are sam- 
pled by Virginia Schroeder (Baking 
Specialist), Ida Fisher, Barbara 
Sampson (B.S. Univ. of Minnesota), 
Product Representative for Swans 
Down Cake Flour, and Rachel Stone 
These cakes were baked in Laramie, 
Wyo., alt. 7200 ft., rushed to N. Y. 


(Above): Cereal taste test 
conducted by Barbara Correll, 
seated center (B.S. Eureka 
College), Product Representa- 
tive for Cereals and Specialist 
in Child Feeding. General 
Foods’ big family of cereals 
has added much variety to 
American breakfasts. 


(Right): G. F. maintains its 
own laundry for checking and 
testing La France and Satina 
under typical household condi- 
tions. Latest automatic equip- 
ment is used. Here Elizabeth 
Stephenson (M.S. Univ. of 
Maryland) and Carra Lee Gist 
check a normal load. 





(Above): Mary Bourdon, Helen Rose and Rose Briem 
select colorful Jell-O desserts, salads and Jell-O Puddings to 
feature in a full-color advertisement. Getting food ready to 
look pretty for the camera requires skill, experience and 
patience. Accessories, out-of-season fruits, hot studio lights 
present ever-changing problems to G.F. Consumer Service. 
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Here are familiar friends from 
the library of lively and reliable 
General Foods booklets which 
thousands of home economists have 
enthusiastically collected in the 
past. From now on, more-valuable- 
than-ever booklets and materials 
from this same source will come to 
you under the sponsorship of 
Frances Barton. 


DIVISION 











WON'T YOU DROP BY AND SEE US AT THE GENERAL FOODS BOOTH? 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., JUNE 21-24, 1948 
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Prize Definitions of Home Economics 


ANY home economists have been stumped when asked to give a short definition of home 
economics which would be both inclusive and meaningful to the general public. To ob- 
tain such a definition Practical Home Economics has this year sponsored a contest. 
We are proud to announce the winning definitions and to introduce the winners to you 


First Prize: Home Economics is a study of the basic human interests 
—food, clothing, shelter and personal relationships—which helps 
people to achieve happy, healthy homes and communities. 


By Robbie Partain Bohlen, B.S., homemaker and dietitian of the City Hospital 
in Fayetteville, Arkansas. Robbie Partain graduated from Arkansas Polytechnic 
Junior College, taught a year in elementary school and then worked in Washing- 
S| ton, D. C., during the war. She entered the U. of Arkansas in January, 1946, 
' graduated in June, 1947, started her present job in August and married Earle 
Bohlen, in October. They live in their future recreation and utility rooms as her 
husband is still attending the University and they are doing most of the building 
themselves. Mrs. Bohlen says, “Our greatest ambition is to finish our home, 
start a business of our own, and have a family which will make our home com- 
plete.” 





Second Prize: Home Economies is the study of the home—its problems, 
its needs, its activities, its responsibilities, its values—for more abundant 
living and more satisfying home life for everyone, everywhere. 


By Mrs. Helen McGregor Cooledge, A.B., B.S., A.M., head of the home economies de- 
partment at the University of South Dakota. Mrs. Cooledge met her future husband while 
at Arkansas State Teachers College, married him while an instructor at Cornell University 
and returned to Arkansas as a homemaker. The Cooledges own a Cape Cod home near 
the campus, so Mrs. Cooledge knows home economics as both home economist and 
homemaker. 








: Third Prize: Home Economics is the study of everything that pertains to 
the home’ and family—including all the phases of food, clothing, shelter 
and human relationships—for better and happier living. 


By Eunice Noda who received her B.A. in home economics at Colorado State College of 
Education in Greeley and is currently working for an M.A. in home economies at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Miss Noda was born in California, worked her 
way through Modesto Junior College, and after graduation from Colorado State taught 
home economics in junior and senior high schools in Iron County, Upper Peninsula, 
Michigan. 





Honorable Mention: Home Economies is the study and practice of those arts and sciences which make possible a satis- 
fying, effective and useful personal, family and community life. By Mable A. Turner, Brookline, Massachusetts 


Honorable Mention: Home Economics is the utilization of the present knowledge of science and art to build better home 
life and a better society in the new world of today. By Anne Olson, Home Demonstration Agent, Salinas, California 


The Judges: Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, President of the American Home Economics Association. Mrs. Helen Judy 
Bond, Head of the Department of Home Economics, Teachers College, €olumbia University. Mrs. Marjorie Husted, Chair- 
man of the National Home Economics in Business Public Relations Program. . 
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These findings are the result of a 
research study made by Rudolph 
ww Bd Flesch, Ph.D. for The Macfadden 
Women’s Group. They are re- 
printed by courtesy of The Mac- 
fadden Women’s Group. 
e 
Is it Hard or Easy to read ? 1) 
OU can test your own writing to word in it up to 100. Count contractions ings. Do not count mechanically every- oe 
Y learn whether it is hard or easy for and hyphenated words as one word. thing that looks like an affix but is part all 
others to read. It is hard to read Count as words numbers or letters sepa- of the root, like -er in matter. If you oad: 
and understand if it has: rated by space. are in doubt, check the word derivation _ 
1. Long involved sentences with a dictionary. (The Concise Oxford - 
2. Abstract words with many affixes; and 3. Figure the average sentence length Dictionary is handiest for this purpose.) ide 
3. Few or no personal references Find the sentence in each sample that Count affixes in proper names (for _ 
It is easy to read or understand if it ends nearest to the 100-word mark—that instance, the -ite- and the -d in United 
has: might be at the 94th word or the 109th States) except where the original mean- nl 
1. Short simple sentences; word. Count the sentences up to that ing has been completely lost (don't & 
2. Simple concrete words with few af- point and divide the number of words count the -er in Fannie Farmer or the re 
fixes; and in those sentences by the number of  -ine in Argentine). 2009 
3. Many personal references sentences. Do this for each sample. I1 Exceptions: Do not count -es or -s pe 
Mr. Flesch found that in order to counting sentences, follow the units when used to form plurals, possessives 
reach 75,000,000 adults, sentence length, thought rather than the punctuation: oF the third person singular. Do not o 
affixes and references to people must sometimes sentences are marked off by count -en when used to form plurals. wtp 
measure up as follows: colons or semicolons instead of periods Do not count ending -d or -t in could, ¢ 
1. Sentences of about 11 words each —like these. But don’t break up sen- id, had, might, ought, should, stood, ony 
2. About 26 affixes per 100 words tences that are joined by conjunctions went, would. va 
3. = pen references to people per  |ike and or but. 5. Combs ened eles i. 
Now you are ready to test your writ- 4, Count the affixes Count all personal references in your Pr 
ing: An affix is “an addition placed at the as) ee “~ 
1. Pick your samples beginning or end of a root, stem, or your eet See ee eee ee 2 
; ge oat : dred words, compute the number of per- of 
Unless you want to test a whole piece Word, to modify its meaning height sonal references per hundred words. W 
of writing, take samples. Take enough are Rg ). ager: . my nee 7 = Count the following three types of per- Wi 
samples to make a fair test. Don’t pick combined into a compound word (like 0 a1 references: names, personal pro- de 
“good” or “typical” samples. Go by a Paseball) neither of the parts is consid” ouns and the words listed below that gC 
strictly numerical scheme. For instance, ¢red an affix. ‘ . deal with human beings or relationships. th 
take every third paragraph or every Count all affixes in your samples up Names: Count ail names of people or ar 
other page. Each sample should start at © the 100-word mark. (If your text ial. (first. names, last names, nick- be 
the beginning of a paragraph. seo ~ igen oe “t diam gus 108 names, petnames, etc.) Count the full 
2. Count the number of words . words.) Affixes may be inflectional end- a oa ee ee ee eee d 
Take each sample and count each __ ings, prefixes, suffixes, or foreign end- - saad pronouns: I, me, my, mine. tc 
myself; (thou, thee, thy, thine, thyself): € 
you, your, yours, yourself, yourselves; he. u 
Writing Score him, his, himself; she, her, hers, herself e 
Below is the table for interpreting your score. For example, if you (count also if referring to a ship or coun- : 
scored 1.98 your writing is comfortable reading for 75,100,000 adults. try); we, Oey Say Sem ourselves; they, | 
them, their, theirs, themselves (count 
Fe yee only if referring to people). : 
—— Words that deal with human beings ‘ 
2.00—2.13 75,000,000 Mass Type Magazines or their relationships: Man, woman, 
2.14—2.27 70,000,000 Score 1.98 *Can be read comfortably boy, girl, child, baby; father, mother, ; 
oa oe prise by 75,100,000 adults son, daughter, brother, _ —_ 
+ ay ppt aunt, nephew, niece, cousin; husband. 
oe = wife, he sel family, parent, dad, ' 
2.0—2.83 50,000,000 : daddy, papa, mamma; mister, mistress, 
2.84-—2.99 45,000,000 remy sen aaa she, pelea lady, sir, madam(e), 
3.00—3.27 40,000,000 Women’s Service Magazines lad, lass, guy, dame, kid; people (not : 
3.28—3.59 35,000,000 Score 2.55 48,050,000 adults peoples), folks; friend, fellow, pal. | 
hes paypory ted Weekly Magazines This list is exclusive. Do not count 3 
4.20—4.45 20,000,000 Score 2.90 %43,500,000 adults any other words, like teacher or doctor. 
(Concluded on page: 420) | 
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ID you say that the principal had 
put you on the spot to write up 
that new course for seniors? It’s the 
first time that you’ve taught boys and 
all in all you are quite proud of the 
way things have gone. True, you got 
quite a bit of help from a teacher you 
met last summer and you used some 
ideas from an article you read. But you 
put a lot of your own ideas in it, too. 
One thing that you don’t like to re- 
member is how deadly dull those first 
few lessons were. You were scared stiff 
at what the boys might do if you got 
away from that nice logical outline you’d 
prepared but you won’t tell that. 
Another thing that bothers you is 
teacher-pupil planning. You're sure that 
it isn’t all it’s cracked up to be, but are 
you saying so? Definitely not, with all 


that was said about it at the last state 


meeting. 

Now, wait a minute! You're going to 
write an article—maybe you'll send it to 
Practical Home Economics—but you're 
not telling where you got help or about 
those first few bad days or your opinion 
of teacher-pupil planning at this stage. 
What are you writing the article for any- 
way, to pretend that you're a whiz at 
developing new courses or that you’ve 
got a corner on all the good ideas or 
that you never make a mistake? Who 
are you kidding? Yourself? Well, may- 
be, but not anyone else. More than that, 
you’re violating in one fell swoop all 
the fundamentals of writing ethics. You 
didn’t know that writing ethics applies 
to people like you? Well, there are no 
exceptions. They apply to everyone of 
us who sets out to put an idea or experi- 
ence on paper. 

Writing ethics are based on three rules 
of conduct and these are—that a writer 
. Is both truthful and objective in tell- 

ing things that happen. 

2. Is sincere in telling what he believes 
or thinks, 

3. Is honest in using the ideas or experi- 
ences of others. 

What does it mean for a writer to be 
truthful and objective in telling about 
things that happen? To be truthful 
means both to be truthful about what 
is told and what is left out; to be truth- 
ful by implication as well as in words. 
For example, a teacher is writing by re- 
quest an article entitled ‘“‘Home Im- 
provement Activities of High School 
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By Ivol Spafford al 


Two of the best books in our field—Fundamentals in Teaching Home 
Economics and A Functioning Program of Home Economics—were written 
by the author of this article. Miss Spafford who now lives at Rock 
Creek, Ohio, was formerly assistant to the director in charge of 
curriculum revision, General College, University of Minnesota, 1935-40 


Girls.” She describes in detail two or 
three home projects—one in which a 
home has been made over with the 
whole family helping in the activity; an- 
other in which a new house is built. 
She goes on to say that ninety per cent 
of the girls completed home improve- 
ment projects and says this in such a 
way as to imply that only lack of space 
prevents her from describing other 
activities as extensive as these two. The 
facts may be that most of the girls 
planted some shrubbery or refinished a 
chair or two or made new curtains for 
the living room and that this was all she 
expected of them in the way of home 
activities. She just had the good luck 
to have some families represented in 
her class who were interested in and 
could do more right then. Had she 
called the article “High Spots in a Home 
Improvement Program,” these two or 
three activities could have been de- 
scribed for what they were—high spots. 

A second teacher may be truthful as 
far as she goes but she fails to give all 
pertinent information or she lets her 
feelings color what she says. She asks 
students to evaluate a course. They say 
many fine things about it but they also 
tell her that it dragged in spots and that 
it dealt too much with families whose 
level of living was higher than theirs. 
She has ideas for making things move 
faster next time and she thinks she 
knows who said she talked too much 
about people with more money than 
they had. In reporting the comments, 
she leaves out the unfavorable ones or 
she tells them in such a way that they 
seem to be the comments of students 
who always have a chip on their shoul- 
ders. 

The second rule deals with sincerity. 
What does it mean to be sincere in tell- 
ing what one believes or thinks? A 
teacher hears about democracy in the 
classroom or teacher-pupil planning or 
that students should never be given 
failing grades. She tries out one of these 
ideas and things get pretty messy. Her 


notion of teacher-pupil planning may be 
to ask pupils what they want to do and 
then only a day or two before starting a 
new activity. She may, on the other 
hand, have a pretty good idea of what 
to do but the pupils are so used to hay 
ing teachers tell them what to do that 
they do not know how to plan with her. 
As a result, they're unhappy because 
they do not know by chapter and page 
or hook and eye exactly what she wants. 

The sincere teacher may realize that 
she needs to know more about the idea 
and to give it a further trial before pass 
ing final judgment on it. Whether she 
does or not, she doesn’t say that she 
made an idea work when she didn’t or 
pretend that it is wonderful when she 
never tried it out. Whenever she ex- 
presses an opinion, she does it because 
she sincerely believes what she is saying. 
No bandwagon for her just because it’s 
a bandwagon! 

The last rule deals with honesty in 
using other people’s ideas or experiences. 
If we're professionally minded (and you 
are or you wouldn't be reading this) 
we're being influenced constantly by the 
things other people do and say. If we 
agree and the ideas are well expressed, 
the exact words may stick in our minds 
long after we remember who said them 
and where. In this case, disagreeing 1s 
likely to cause us less trouble for it 
makes us think more clearly about what 
we believe. 

Sometimes we're preparing a pape! 
and in our reading run across an idea 
that fits exactly what we are thinking 
about. We may like the way the author 
said it and we jot it down. If we're in 
a hurry, we may leave off the quotation 
marks or the author’s name or the 
source. Later we may remember whose 
idea it was but we don’t remember 
whether it is in the author’s words or 
ours. We don’t take time to check it or 
we can’t because we've forgotten the 
source but we use it anyway. 

So far as using the ideas of other peo- 

(Continued on page 420) 
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SOS on a Gl Cheek! 


HEN the hot California sun beats 

down all day on the flat roofs of 

the Veterans’ Housing Unit so that 
the small apartments refuse to cool off 
even in the evening, the GI Wives want 
to serve nutritious hot-weather meals— 
not the familiar “potato salad, cold cuts 
and iced tea” routine. One wife, who 
is holding down a part time job while 
going to college, pleads for quickly and 
easily prepared meals. Another, who's 
husband has been a Navy cook, admits 
that she knows absolutely nothing about 
cooking—as a matter of fact, he does it 
all—but she is eager to learn, and asks 
for a very elementary cook book! 

How many of you home economists 
recognize this challenge that is sweep- 
ing the country? Wives of student vet- 
erans by the hundreds of thousands need 
your assistance. In attempting to com- 
bine such full-time tasks as housekeep- 
ing, child rearing, working outside the 
home, and perhaps studying for a col- 
lege degree at the same time, these 
plucky and ambitious young women find 
themselves face to face with real prob- 
lems. Living on $105 a month at today’s 
prices requires little short of genius! 

Let me tell you a bit about the pro- 
gram here at Chico State College. An 
informal evening class was arranged, 
meeting one night a week, from seven 
to nine p.m. It could hardly be called 
a Class, since no college credit was given 
—but then! Organized at first for wives 
of student veterans living in the hous- 
ing unit on the campus, it was expanded 
almost immediately to include wives of 
all college veterans, since many do live 
elsewhere in town, and our popularity 
was growing. 

The first meeting was a revelation in 
itself! Though the primary function of 
the course was to provide assistance in 
low-cost meal planning, there came to 
light a whole array of related problems 
perplexing these young brides, mothers 
and mothers-to-be. 

Aside from the economic factor, most 
of them were living where facilities were 
definitely limited. Small kitchens with 
inadequate storage space, makeshift ice 
boxes (actually a compartment in part 
of a cupboard), and lack of a car, dis- 
couraged them from taking advantage 
of week-end: grocery sales, buying in 
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By Patricia J. Murtaugh 


Instructor in Foods and Nutrition 


Chico State College 
Chico, California 


large, economical size and planning 
meals in advance—all of which tend to 
stretch the food dollar. 

Such topics as these were eagerly ac- 
cepted: — information on local stores, 
available services in Chico—the Health 
Center which has a well-baby clinic; the 
community cannery; the freezer-locker 
plant—spending the food dollar wisely; 
getting the most out of the food bought; 
care of food in the home; use of pressure 
saucepans; quick, time saving meals; 
menus built around planned leftovers 
or one main dish; vegetable cookery to 
retain color, flavor, vitamins and min- 
erals; planning and adapting family 
meals for youngsters; meat cookery; sug- 
gestions for meat extenders and substi- 
tutes; nutrition during pregnancy; in- 
fant and child feeding. 

The women really welcomed the op- 
portunity to get acquainted with one 
another, to exchange recipes and ideas. 
Coincidentally, it turned out to be quite 
a social event, because they had so much 
in common to share and hear! 

Actually, just the surface was scratch- 
ed. Here, foods and nutrition have been 
stressed—but think of the other phases 
of home economics to be explored: fam- 
ily finances, interior decoration, textile, 
clothing, consumer education, child care 
and development, and household proc- 
esses such as home laundry and house- 
cleaning. 

Fortunately, GI Wives at large uni- 
versities are fairly well organized—“‘Stan- 
ford Village” at Stanford University 
here in California; the “Spartan Wives” 
at University of Michigan; Iowa State 
College’s “Married Women’s Club;” 
“University Dames” at Ohio State; and 
The University of Oklahoma’s “Sooner 
City Wives,” to mention a few. 

However, similar groups on smaller 
campuses need help and they need it 
desperately! That GI check needs 
stretching—and this is where you home 
economists come in. You can expand 
this idea to include the smaller groups 
spread throughout the country. Hélp 


them to plan their activities and to 
make the most of what they have at 
hand. It’s sometimes hard to believe 
that the little tricks and techniques, not 
to mention the basic principles we take 
so for granted in food preparation, meal 
planning. and family feeding, are un- 
known to them and so much appre- 
ciated. In times like these, sharing our 
knowledge of homemaking should be 
considered a duty. And what a wel- 
come outlet for our suggestions! I can 
truthfully say that I derive more satis- 
faction from this venture than from any 
class for which I am paid to teach. 
These young women are so very grateful 
for every piece of information passed 
along to them. 

If you are in a vicinity where GI 
Wives are located—in a housing project, 
trailer camp, city or town—you, too, can 
be instrumental in starting a class or a 
club for them. The biggest and most 
important step is getting them organ- 
ized, after first enabling them to see the 
advantages of being organized. Working 
together as a unit, veterans’ wives may 
obtain facilities for which a single re- 
quest would be lost in the shuffle—for 
instance, a cooperative grocery store, 
self-service laundry, nursery school, co- 
operative baby-sitting, playground area 
for children. 

Guest lecturers might be invited to 
emphasize such special subjects as budg- 
eting, pre-natal development, child dis- 
cipline. Talent within the group surely 
could be unearthed and utilized in the 
program. A trained nurse, dental hy- 
gienist or person with creative art abil- 
ity would have much to offer the other 
members. 

It is easy to see how the original 
scheme might catapult into a far-reach- 
ing plan—fired with such enthusiasm on 
a large scale. All that is needed is the 
initial impetus—it will gain momentum 
as it goes along! Do take up the chal- 
lenge on your doorstep. Answer their 
SOS. Let’s spread our good words 
through all 48 states in °48! 
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Photo Courtesy Stevens Point (Wisconsin) Daily Journal 


These husbands set a new high for practical student 
experiences when they joined their co-ed wives for 
six weeks in the Wisconsin C S T C practice house 


ENTRAL State Teachers College in 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin, was one 

of the first colleges in the nation to 
have a specially built practice house for 
its home economics majors to practice 
the theory they had learned in their 
classes. However, not in all the thirty- 
two years that practice house experience 
has been a requirement for home eco- 
nomics students has there been a situa- 
tion such as the one that confronted 
three of the seniors during the past year. 
They were married. Their problem con- 
sisted of what to do with their husbands 
during the six-weeks period in which 
they completed this phase of their home- 
making training. 

These students, Lillian LaMarche 
Korzilius, Elizabeth Johnson Paulson, 
and Gloria Heimbruch Schultz found a 
sympathetic audience in Miss Bessie May 
Allen, director of the home economics 
department at CSTC, who also super- 
vises the practice house. A plan was 
worked out whereby these coeds could 
bring their husbands into the practice 
house with them. So far as is known 
this is the first home economics practice 
house in the United States that has had 
men living in it and the arrangement 
broke tradition at CSTC. 

Gloria, Elizabeth and Lillian divided 
among themselves the duties performed 
by four girls, the number usually staying 
at Sims cottage at one time. The respon- 
sibilities connected with the practice 
house consist of all those concerned with 
the management of a home such as the 
planning, preparation and serving of 
meals, budgeting, marketing, launder- 
ing, cleaning, entertaining friends and 
creating a pleasant homelike atmosphere 
at all times. One agreement these girls 
made with their director was that if their 
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husbands were able and willing to help 
they should be allowed to do so. 

As for living at the practice house 
with their husbands, the young women 
remarked, in unison, “What a relief to 
have a husband to help with fires, walks, 
meals and marketing!” 

The husbands, also, seemed perfectly 
satisfied with the arrangement. “It was 
fun living in a whole house instead of 
in a two-room apartment,” said Ed Kor- 
zilius, who is a senior conservation major 
at CSTC. “This was a lesson in com- 
munity living that worked fine,” ex- 
plained John Paulson, a college sopho- 
more majoring in science. ‘We enjoyed 
living with people our own age who had 
the same interests.” Louis Schultz, the 
only one of the group not attending 
college, added “It certainly was a good 
experience. I learned a great deal about 
homemaking.” 

As for Miss Allen’s reactions to the 
experiment, she was favorably impressed, 
saying, “Modern men make good hus- 
bands. The men were such good sports. 
They were interested in homemaking, 
not only in keeping the ‘home fires burn- 
ing’ but also in the more intricate details 
of meal preparation, budgeting and even 
arranging table decorations. In fact, the 
only thing I didn’t see them do was 
iron.” 

To the women, all of whom intend to 
teach next fall, it was a treat to be able 
to cook for more than two. “The oven 
certainly was a joy,” said Lillian who 
turned out many a mouth watering des- 
sert (her specialty) there. They enjoyed 
the use of an entire house, the serving 
of meals for more than two at the table, 
and the fact that everything stayed more 
orderly in larger quarters than in 
cramped two-room apartments. It was 


A Lesson in 
Community Living 


By Elizabeth J. Maki 


Senior Student 
Central State Teachers College 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


a pleasure for each couple to take turns 
at being the host and hostess and serving 
the meals from the table. The women 
all agreed that it was easier taking care 
of only part of the household duties 
than all of them as they do at home. 

Many amusing incidents took place 
during the couples’ stay at the practice 
house. For instance, although it wasn’t 
so funny then, they laugh now about 
the time they planned a formal dinner 
to entertain one of the illustrious Ph.D.’s 
of the faculty. According to true absent- 
minded professor tradition, he suffered 
a lapse of memory and failed to show 
up, while the delicious meal wasted itself 
away in the warming oven. “We ate it, 
though,” said the cooks, “as we can't 
waste food these days.” 

An ancient washing machine, which 
has been in the practice house for years, 
was the source of many a laugh. Kor- 
zilius said, “We thought Noah brought 
two of everything into his ark, so we're 
wondering now where the other washing 
machine is.” For the benefit of future 
“home ecs” at CSTC a new machine is 
on order and has been since last fall. 

The only thing the men seemed to 
miss while staying at the practice house 
was the puttering around the house that 
they were accustomed to doing at home. 
In fact, they’ve been wondering whether 
‘we might be granted an honorary home 
economics degree for all our experi- 
ence,” as Paulson expressed it. Miss 
Allen might not be averse to this for 
she said, “The home economics seniors 
used very good judgment in selecting 
their husbands.” 

Certainly these men as well as their 
wives received helpful training for cre- 
ating successful home life. They also 
learned a lesson in community living. 
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By Gertrude Betten 


Chairman New York HEIBs and 
Home E ist for Seal 
New York City, New York 





Gertrude Betten is on the staff of the 
Consumer Service department of Seal- 
test, Inc. in New York, working on food 
and nutrition publications, dairy prod- 
uct research and promotion. Her career 
has included homemaking, teaching 
and hospital food service. She has a 
fondness for keeping records and files 
on all sorts of subjects, especially in 
home economics—just to be prepared, 
she says, if anyone wants to know 
something 





My father 


My mother 





Barbara at 2 
Barbara posed proudly for her 
photograph but I like best my 
informal movies of Barbara play- 
ing with her friend, little Eric 
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HEN I was a child there was a 
W magic cabinet in my father’s study. 
It stood six feet high next to his 
beloved old roll-top desk. There were 
twenty drawers in it all filled with pic- 
tures, each drawer carefully labeled . . . 
“The children,” etc. Many pictures told 
the story of his own life from boyhood 
days through college and including an 
especially fascinating one (to me) in 
which he stood proudly by “The Old 
Sod Church in Iowa,” his first pastorate. 
Whenever I had a childhood illness, 
I rushed through it with a great deal of 
haste to arrive at convalescence, for then 
my mother would bring in, one at a 
time, as many of the different drawers 
of pictures as suited my fancy of the 
moment. The picture of myself propped 
up in bed with these treasures across my 
knees was never taken by a photograph- 
er but it is indelibly stamped upon my 
memory. 

For many years my father was con- 
nected with the board of education in 
our small town and applications for po- 
sitions in the high and elementary 
schools were addressed to him. How 





She shot up like a beanstalk that 
year, gained confidence at nurs- 
ery school and began to draw — 
her favorite pastime then and now 


Photographs-are My Hobby 


wonderful to be allowed to study the 
portraits of prospective faculty! Perhaps 
this marked the beginning of my special 
interest in faces . . . and in teachers and 
teaching. 

Later when I was “grown-up” and had 
a long summer vacation from teaching 
school, I spent it in preparing a collec- 
tion of pictures which represented the 
family genealogy for five generations. 
These pictures were pasted in a large 
book which continues to grow larger 
year by year. It is an unending source 
of pleasure because it tells a continuing 
story. My mother’s delight in this proj- 
ect cannot be described. It was difficult 
to restrain her from having it published. 

To add to the large number of photo- 
graphs and snapshots which have been 
given to me throughout my lifetime, I 
find a great deal of pleasure in taking 
pictures myself . . . especially for the 
following three collections:— 

First, there is the story of a little girl 
growing up in a happy family. This 
little girl is my niece, Barbara, and for 
each of the ten years of her life, I have 
about fifty feet of movies in color. 





Barbara at 10 
Barbara learned to sew with her 


mother, making clothes for her 
doll above—a good start, you'll 
agree, for an embryo home economist 
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I have never studied applied physiognomy, and I do not consciously try to 
analyze or judge character by making a study of facial expression and 
contour. It is just a happy privilege to look at pictures of folks and to enjoy 
thinking about what I see . .. generosity of spirit, joy, determination, 
interest, resourcefulness, faithfulness of purpose, kindness and humor 


Spliced together, these make about 
“thirty minutes worth” of something 
very beautiful to see and to cherish 
through the years. They are like collec- 
tor’s pieces. I have not wanted to miss 
a single season without capturing some 
mood or some activity to add to this 
little history. 

The second of these “stories” is one 
on which I have given the most thought 
and effort. This is because it has be- 
come almost a part of my work, begin- 
ning as just a personal pleasure and then 
becoming something of value to my 
company. Once or twice a year we have 
a conference for all of the women en- 
gaged in consumer services in our Seal- 
test family of companies throughout the 
country. Taking pictures here and there 
in a busy program of meetings adds a 
touch of fun and relaxation. Even presi- 
dents of companies pause in their busy 
day to pose with “the girls.” And they 
are just as eager to see this picture later, 
showing that human trait which is such 
a binding factor. 

The third “story” is about home econ- 
omists at conventions. It is just a series 


of “close-ups” of some of the “old- 
timers” and “new-timers” pausing on 
their way to and from meetings. I like 
to think that these pictures will add a 
little to the historical records of our 
Association and to the pleasure of those 
who look back at them in later days. 

The pictures taken for these three 
collections mentioned are mostly 8-milli- 
meter movies in color. They represent 
a fairly large initial investment of money 
but this has paid for itself many times 
over in personal satisfaction, in learn- 
ing and in advancement. The color film 
used is not expensive and a little goes 
a long way. 

In between movies, I like to fill in my 
stories with still pictures (taken with a 
borrowed camera). And someday I’d like 
to own a flash bulb camera like Blanche 
Stover’s with which I have so often seen 
her take pictures at conventions, ban- 
quets and other gatherings. I am sure 
that many of her pictures must have 
been invaluable to her as editor of this 
magazine. But more than that, they 
have given pleasure to her and to so 
many others. 





Pictures like this gathering of past, present and future chairmen of the 





New York Home Economics in Business Group are among my cherished 
possessions: Alta Given, Ruth Soule, Doris Tisdale, Margaret Kingsley, 
Bertha Nettleton, Esther Kimmel, Grace White, Mable Flanley, Marie 
Sellers, Blanche Stover and me. How many can you identify? 
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Essie 





Katharine and Olga 








Helen 





I wish I could share with you all of my 
candid movies of friends in home eco- 
nomics but since I can’t here are a few 
taken at conventions: Essie Elliott, Na- 
tional HEIB Chairman and Esther 
Latzke, Chairman-elect; Katherine Har- 
ris of Cornell with Olga Brucher of 
Rhode Island State; Edith Barber, Eliz- 
abeth Sweeney and Carolyn Klutey 
Powell; Helen Ridley. Most of these 
were taken on colored film and have 
lost sharpness in black and _ white 
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N a June morning in Milwaukee in 

1933 a small group of home demon- 

stration agents met for breakfast to 
discuss the possibility of forming a Na- 
tional organization which would _pro- 
mote the interests of home demonstra- 
tion work throughout the country. That 
small group of twenty-one agents from 
thirteen states started an organization 
whose members now number nearly 
twenty-two thousand and come from 
forty states and Hawaii. 

Home demonstration agents are home 
economics trained women who work in 
cooperation with the Extension Service 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the State Land Grant Colleges 
and the county governments. They help 
some three and a half million women 
with homemaking problems. 

Just as the home agents felt a need 
to get together in their own group to 
discuss problems at that first meeting so 
today they are seeking to raise profes- 
sional standards, promote fellowship 
among home demonstration agents, pro- 
vide a means for exchange of ideas and 
methods, and_ stimulate cooperation 
among the various state home demon- 
stration agents’ associations. 

The annual meeting has been held in 
Chicago since 1944. There, the ten com- 
mittees work on problems pertaining to 
home demonstration work. State repre- 
sentatives report activities of their asso- 


NHDAA Officers: (seated) Mrs, Louella Condon, Pres.; Kath- 
erine Staley, V.P.; (back row) Margaret Shepard, Treas.; 
Carmen Johnson, 2nd V.P.; Nellie McCannon, Sec.; M. Jebson 
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National HD A Association 


By Marghetta Jebsen 


Marghetta Jebsen is Home Agent with 
the New Jersey Extension Service of 
Rutgers University in Bergen County. 
She is a native of Iowa with a B. S. 
from Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa, 
and has done graduate work at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Be- 
fore going to New Jersey three years 
ago, Miss Jebsen taught home eco- 
nomics in a senior high school and was 
a member of the Iowa Extension Serv- 
ice. She is now serving as State Presi- 
dent of the Home Agents’ Association 
of New Jersey and is third Vice-Presi- 
dent and Public Relations Chairman 
for the National Home Demonstration 
Agents’ Association, She is also state 
Consumer Interests Chairman of the 
New Jersey Home Economics Associa- 
tion and is on the Board of Trustees 
of the New Jersey State Safety Council 


ciation and outstanding agents are pre- 
sented with Certificates of Award for 
Distinguished Service. An Advisory 
Council, made up of representatives of 
different fields in home economics Exten- 
sion education, work with the officers 
of the Association. 

Members of the Advisory Council are 
chosen so that there is a field agent from 
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the Federal Extension Service of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, a head of a college home economics 
department, a 4-H Club representative, 
a person in research within Extension, 
a home economics press representative, 
a subject matter specialist and four 
state home demonstration agent leaders. 
The Council meets with the Associa- 
tion’s Executive Board at the time of 
the annual Home Economics Association 
meeting each June. 

Mrs. Luella M. Condon, National 
President, a home demonstration agent 
in Walla Walla, Washington, believes 
that one of the most important prob- 
lems facing Extension work in home 
economics today, is that of recruitment 
of capable personnel for home demon- 
stration jobs. Home agents have taken 
part in “Career Days” in high schools, 
explaining Extension work to high 
school girls. They have encouraged 4-H 
Club members who show promise to en- 
roll in college home economic courses. 
In some states they have acted as train- 
ing agents for college girls who serve 
as paid assistants during summer vaca- 
tions. 

The Association is deeply interested 
in the professional improvement of 
agents. A recent survey made by the 
Association’s Professional Improvement 
Committee shows that comparatively few 
(Concluded on page 421) 
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NHDAA Councillors: (seated) Clara Noyes, Mrs. Katherine N. 
Britt, Gladys Oller, Erma Wines. Alternates (back row) are: 
Myrtle Hewitt, Hazel Usner, L. Aubrey Reid and Velma Bean 
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OOD homemakers—like heroes—are 
made, not born! 

Homemakers themselves, especially 
rural homemakers, are the first to admit 
the truth of that statement. Witness the 
loan funds they offer to encourage girls 
to study home economics. 

And the women who put up those 
funds are active students of home eco- 
nomics themselves through their home 
demonstration or home economics ex- 
tension clubs. Each year thousands of 
dollars are donated, singly and collec- 
tively, by rural homemakers to make it 
possible for 4-H Club members or other 
rural girls to study home economics in 
college. 

A casual’ glimpse through press clip- 
pings of home demonstration activities 
the country over reveals mention of 
home demonstration loan funds in at 
least 16 states and any number of coun- 
ties. Certainly all sections are repre- 
sented: Delaware, Maryland and New 


York in the east; Michigan, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio, and South Da- 
kota in the midwest; Arkansas, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia and 
Texas in the south; and Colorado and 
Oregon in the far west. And there are 
probably many other states with loan 
funds where club members take them 
too much for granted to consider them 
news any longer. 

North Carolina’s Jane $. McKimmon 
Educational Loan Fund is a typical ex- 
ample of collective action by rural home- 
makers to get more rural girls to study 
home economics. The fund was started 
by the extension home demonstration 
agents of the state in 1927 to enable 
girls to obtain a college education in 
home economics. Two years later the 
North Carolina Federation of Home 
Demonstration Clubs joined the HDAs 
in establishing the fund. Today the value 
of the Loan Fund amounted to some- 
thing like $25,000 and loans had been 
made to approximately 70 girls. The 
girls who had already finished college 
were split about 50-50 between home- 
makers and professional home econom- 
ists. Most of the latter were extension 
workers, 

Home demonstration clubs in North 
Carolina continue to contribute over a 
thousand dollars a year to the fund, 
each county contributing $2 to $50 a 
year. The fund is administered by a 
committee of five persons, three repre- 
sentatives of the North Carolina Fed- 
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eration of Home Demonstration Clubs 
and two representatives from the Home 
Demonstration Agents’ Association. The 
committee meets in Raleigh each year 
in March to consider all loans for the 
following school year. All applicants 
must be rural residents and preference 
is given to 4-H Club members. The 
loans, up to $200 annually, are made 
without interest while the student is in 
school and are payable within two years 
after she has finished school. The fund 
is named after the recently-retired State 
Home Demonstration Agent, Jane S. 
McKimmon, author of When We’re 
Green We Grow! 

The home demonstration club mem- 
bers of South Carolina contribute to 
four loan funds, three of which are ad- 
ministered on a state basis, and the 


Loan Fund 


for Home Economics Students 





By Anna Jim Holman 


Associate Extension Editor 
State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 


other on county bases. The latte: 
Marie Cromer scholarships—are named 
for one of the first—or perhaps the first 
—home demonstration agent in the na 
tion. Home demonstration clubs in each 
county provide from one to three Marie 
Cromer scholarships each year. Last year 
clubs raised $2,454 for county scholar- 
ships, and about $500 to add to the 
other funds—the Johnson-Walker, Land- 
rum-Layton, and D. W. Watkins loan 
funds. Club members raised the money 
with such activities as bazaars, cake 
walks, fair exhibits, dinners, plays, 
Halloween carnivals and bake sales. 

Missouri’s Homemakers’ Loan Fund, 
started in 1937, is administered by the 
University of Missouri. This fund is 
available to any freshman entering any 
school or college of the University, pref- 
erence being given to students from 
rural areas. The fund is supported by 
contributions of a dollar per year from 
each club wishing to participate. In 
December, 1946, 201 loans had been 
made to 92 individual students; the 
loans amounting to $5,319 with $5,119 
being repaid according to Rose S. Florea, 
Assistant Agricultural Editor, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

The Susan Z. Wilder Student Loan 


Fund in South Dakota offerss loans to 
college juniors and seniors taking home 
economics. The fund is named for a 
former state extension nutrition special 
ist who died in 1941, and home demon 
stration clubs make donations to the 
fund on her birthday, March 23. 

Nebraska’s home economics extension 
clubs have contributed $1,117.53 to the 
Mary-Ellen Brown Scholarship Fund. 
Home economics students at the Uni 
versity of Nebraska will be assisted by 
this fund, started in honor of another 
recently-retired state home demonstra- 
tion agent. In addition Nebraska's rural 
women have collected a $600 scholarship 
fund to be awarded to a Chinese student 
studying home economics at the Uni 
versity of Nebraska. 

Another fund is New York’s Martha 
H. Eddy Home Bureau Scholarship 
Fund. In another year, the $4500 col 
lected in dimes will be available to a 
student in the College of Home Eco 


nomics at Cornell University, Ithaca. 
Instead of loans, Oregon and Missis 
sippi offer scholarships. Each year 


economics extension 


Oregon’s home 

council awards two $25 scholarships to 
outstanding junior or senior women in 
home economics. Awards are made for 
high scholarship to girls who are work- 
ing their way through school. 

Mississippi's Susan V. Powell 4-H 
Scholarship Fund is offered to two 4-H 
girls in the state each year who plan to 
study home economics. Miss Powell on 
ganized the first home “demonstration 
and girls’ 4-H Clubs in the state and was 
also the first state home demonstration 
agent. 

Setting up scholarship funds is a pop 
ular service project for county home 
demonstration councils. In Delaware, 
the home demonstration clubs in New 
Castle County each year award a scholar 
ship of $150 toward the education of a 
rural New Castle county girl. Two of 
the girls receiving the award have al 
ready received their degrees from the 
University of Delaware and are now 
teaching home economics in Delaware 
schools. 

In Texas, the home demonstration 
council of Randall county offers a $100 
scholarship each year to the outstanding 
4-H Club girl in their extension service 
district. And in Arkansas, county home 
demonstration councils in North Arkan 
sas and Lee counties have _ recently 

(Concluded on next page) 















(Continued from preceding page) 
started loan funds. The Lee county 
council offers four $50 loans to 4-H’ers 
entering college. To be eligible the boy 
or girl must have completed 4 years of 
4-H Club work with not less than 6 
projects and must have a good school 
record. The Council now has $400 in 
the fund and plans to add $25 each year. 

The North Arkansas county council 
has made a $150 revolving loan fund 
available to the University of Arkansas. 
The money is earmarked to help some 
student from southeast Arkansas who is 
studying or will study home economics 
at the University during the coming 
year. Money for the fund came from the 
sale of cook books containing the four 
best recipes of each club member. 

In addition to loan and scholarship 
funds, home demonstration club mem- 








bers in at least three states—Arkansas, 
Colorado, and Oregon—are planning to 
build or establish cooperative houses on 
land-grant college campuses as a further 
aid to girls planning to study home eco- 
nomics in college. 

In Arkansas home demonstration club 
members have raised more than $50,000 
of the goal set up in 1938 for building 
a 4-H girls cooperative house at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. Girls who live in 
the house will do cooperative housekeep- 
ing in order to further cut the cash 
expense of a college career. 


The Oregon Home Economics Coun- 
cil is planning to build a women’s co- 
operative house on the campus at 
Oregon State College for women en- 
rolled in home economics. Girls will be 
sent on a scholarship to the cooperative 
house. And Colorado is working out 





ways and means of starting a 4-H co-op 
house at the State Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins. 

Just ask the women! “Doin’ what 
comes natcherly” might be a tricky tune 
with a lot of loony lyrics—but it’s not 
the way to be a good homemaker. Cash- 
on-the-barrelhead evidence of women’s 
faith in what a little science and train- 
ing can do to iron out the kinks in 
housekeeping are these home economics 
loan funds which help hundreds of girls 
enroll for advanced home economics 
study every year. 

Omicron Nu, national home econom- 
ics honor society, has surveyed colleges 
offering scholarships, fellowships and 
assistantships. For information write to 
Omicron Nu, Home Economics Building, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 





Britain’s Marriage Guidance Council 


OT one university in Britain offers 
marriage courses such as those offered 
in many American colleges, said David 
R. Mace, general secretary, Marriage 
Guidance Council of England, in a re- 
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cent discussion with staff members of 
the Federal Security Agency. The only 
possible exception he cited was the Uni- 
versity of Bristol, which recently offered 
a series of four lectures on marriage. 

The difference between the two coun- 
tries was described in this way: Britain 
has started with counseling and is mov- 
ing toward education and_ research, 
while the United States has moved in 
the opposite direction. Family disinte- 
gration — measured by the criteria of 
number of divorces, separations, illegi- 
timacy, and juvenile delinquency—has 
not gone so far in Britain as in the 
United States; yet it has advanced so far 
and so fast in recent years, according to 
Dr. Mace, as to shock the British people 
to the core. 

The Marriage Guidance Council, 
which Dr. Mace heads, was started about 
1938. It has grown rapidly, especially 
since 1943, until now there are about 
100 local councils affiliated with the Na- 
tional Council in operation throughout 
Britain. The Council has no direct con- 
nection with the schools and does not 
include premarital family-life education 
in its present program. Its main objec- 
tive is to provide counseling services for 


adults on marriage problems. It accepts 
only clients who are 16 years of age and 
over, the school-leaving age. In England 
sex education, as such, is largely the 
work of voluntary agencies. A few years 
ago, however, the Ministry of Education 
did authorize the schools to develop ex- 
perimental courses and programs in sex 
education if they wished to do so. 

In addition to the counseling services 
which it makes available, the Marriage 
Guidance Council has carried on for 
the past five years a steady program of 
public education with regard to the 
needs and problems of families and the 
causes of family break-down. It seeks to 
coordinate the efforts of both govern- 
mental and nongovernmental groups of- 
fering educational services to families 
and has recently worked out with the 
British Army an extensive program of 
sex education and marriage preparation. 
In discussing this phase of his work with 
the Inter-Divisional Committee on Adult 
Education of the Office of Education, 
Dr. Mace stated that approximately 
seventy per cent of the men in the 
British Army are now under twenty-one 
years of age. 

—Reprinted from Apri] 1948 SCHOOL LIFE 
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Cut a Fine Figure 


“perfect” figure, but every woman 

desires to attain as nearly as possible 
the current fashion ideal. Down through 
the ages this has led women to mold 
their figures into many strange shapes. 
Each, of course, seemed attractive at the 
time, if ridiculous to us now. The pres- 
ent silhouette by comparison has an en- 
during loveliness because it follows the 
natural contours of the body instead of 
distorting it into unnatural lines. 

The 1948 silhouette emphasizes fem- 
ininity. Although the fashion is not for 
actual thinness, an impression of tall, 
rounded slimness is the fashion goal. 
The waistline is clearly nipped in, the 
shoulder line has little or no padding 
and hips are gently rounded. Within 
this general fashion silhouette there is 
considerable variation expressed by in- 
dividual tastes and, of course, figure sizes 
and shapes. 

Statistics show that when measured’ 
against our contemporary ideal figure, 
three out of five women have hips, 
waists or bosoms that are out of propor- 
tion to the rest of their anatomies. Such 
figure problems can be camouflaged to 
some extent by selecting clothes which 
accent or minimize certain parts of the 
body. Foundation garments can help, 
too. Although they can never change 
bone structure or weight, they help to 
redistribute flesh and to support and 
control muscles and flesh to give more 
graceful contours. In addition, a prop- 
erly fitted foundation garment greatly 
improves the “set” of clothes and helps 
to give a well-groomed appearance. 

Today’s foundation garments are far 
superior to their predecessors in the 
points which give comfort as well as 
better appearance. Whether corset, 
girdle and brassiere, or all-in-one gar- 


[ee may be no such thing as the 


Here are foundations most suitable to 
the four basic figure types. Above right, 
Junior: lightweight bandeau; pantie 
girdle with satin front panel, elasticized 
sides and back. Upper left, Misses: bra 
with supporting band; closer-knit girdle 
with waist-hugging band; elastic inset, 
sides and back; side zipper closing. At 
lower right, Average: brassiere with good 
cup separation, high-waisted elastic and 
fabric girdle for maximum control. 
Lower left, Full Figure: strong, heavy 
fabric all-in-one garment controls curves. 
Boning lends extra support. Built-up 
brassiere molds chest and back flesh 
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By Ruthanna Russel 


Clothing and Textiles Editor 


and Mary Brown 


Beauty and Good Grooming Editor 
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ment, each is designed to fit the individ- 
ual requirements of many types of 
women. 

This was not so with the ladies of 
olden times. In Queen Bess’ day a thir- 
teen-inch waistline was fashionable and 
the ladies during this era owed their 
grim slimness to a severe and powerful 
form of corset called “cops,” invented 
by Queen Catherine de Medici, con- 
temporary of Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land. The cops were made of very thin 
steel plate, wrought into open work pat- 
terns for lightness and covered with rich 
fabrics. These contrivances were made 
in opposing sections, hinged and secured 
by a sort of hasp and pin. At both front 
and back a steel bar curved downwardly 
to properly set the dress. It is difficult 
to believe that a tiny waistline was worth 
such discomfort. 

Along in the 1880's the bustle added 
to the woes of a well-dressed lady. To 
somewhat alleviate the discomfort a fold- 
ing bustle was invented. This contrap- 
tion flattened against a chair while the 
lady was sitting and immediately sprang 
out into shape when pressure was re- 
leased. Her corset was made with hooks 
on the back for attaching the bustle. 

About 1900 corset manufacturers were 
“building” corsets which would not only 
minimize the waist but extend down the 
front in a straight line. Whalebone 
staples, guaranteed not to rust, extended 
from the tiny waist upward to support 
the breasts and downward to flatten the 
abdomen. Gradually the corset extended 
to enclose the hips entirely and woman 
found herself encased in whalebone 
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Fashion repeats itself, ’tis true, but 
fortunately modern designers con- 
sider comfort as essential as beauty. 
The 1886 corset model, above, was 
heavily boned to give a tiny wasp- 
waist. The 1948 version, at left, is 
designed with care, using only 
crushable boning 


from her thighs to her shoulder blades. 
It was then that Charles Dana Gibson 
made famous his drawings of the Gibson 
girl who strutted like a proud male 
pigeon. Advertisements during these 
times proclaimed, “A woman has an 
awful lot to thank a whale for!” 

Irene Castle began the “natural” 
trend in corsetry. She wore a short elas- 
tic model, which allowed freedom for 
dancing, and the fashion thus com- 
menced revolutionized the corset indus- 
try. By 1923 the wraparound era began. 
Bustlines were banished and corsets were 
made to wrap around to make the busts 
and hips the same size as the waist. This 
too, was an unhealthy period. In 1930 
lastex yarns were made successfully for 
the first time and within a year corset 
manufacturers were using it to make 
two-way stretch garments. This innova- 
tion has helped the American woman in 
our time to attain the enviable status 
of being the best-dressed woman in the 
world aided by foundation garments 
which not only improve appearance but, 
equally important, promote comfort, re- 
lieve strain and lessen fatigue. 

Recently a noted Washington an- 
thropologist made the following state- 
ment about the trend of the American 
woman’s figure: ‘Her waist is increasing 
in girth, since the demise of her iron- 
bound corset. Her hips have been grow- 
ing narrower as to bone structure, but 
she’s putting on enough extra flesh to 
make up for an increase in hip girth.” 
And a recent survey made by The Corset 
and Brassiere Association of America re- 
veals this composite picture of American 


womanhood: “She stands 5 feet 3 inches 
tall, she weighs 133 pounds, her bust 
measures 351% inches, her waist 29 inches 
and her hips have a dimension of 38 
inches.” Those statistics present a frank- 
ly plump portrait of a woman and its 
personification is rare indeed when you 
consider how streamlined the majority 
of women appear. 

More than eighty per cent of women 
over the age of fifteen wear a founda- 
tion garment of some kind, the average 
ownership being a little less than one 
girdle or corset and two brassieres each. 
Specifically, in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
96.5 per cent of all families buy founda- 
tions; so far as it is known, this is tops 
among women from all states. In addi- 
tion, it is reported that women spent 
over 394,000,000 dollars on foundation 
garments in 1947 with the prediction 
that in 1948 the figures will be even 
greater. 

The key “magician” in the foundation 
garment industry is the designer. She 
works with a living model; the papier 
mache dummy has been relegated to the 
background. All garments must be de- 
signed and manufactured with unfailing 
knowledge of the feminine body; the 
bones, muscles, tissues and organs, and 
how they are related to one another. It 
is this knowledge and background which 
has enabled manufacturers to conclude 
that there are four basic figure types: 
1. Junior 2. Misses 3. Average 4. Full. 

When buying a foundation garment it 
is wise to place considerable reliance on 
the judgment of the expert corsetieres 
in corset departments of retail stores, in 
specialty shops, or who may make home 
calls. They know figure types and, be- 
cause of their years of experience and 
knowledge of the business are in a posi- 
tion to help one select a garment which 
will mold, control, support or slim to 
advantage. 

Here is a resume of the types of foun 
dations which are most suitable to each 
of the four basic figures: 


Junior 


(Flesh is firm, bust is high, torso 
slender and well-proportioned. 
Figure needs little restraint. 
Needs lightweight garments that 
provide plenty of freedom.) 


Most Juniors prefer a_ lightweight 
bandeau (short-line brassiere without 
waistband) of dainty lace, cotton, rayon, 
satin. Cups should be widely-spaced to 
coincide with her dimensions; the small- 
est, an “A” cup, is suggested for the 
diminutive figure. The girdle she selects 
usually is a lace elastic pantie with satin 
front panel for added control, or an all- 
elastic pantie cut high over the front 
leg area to give rein to freedom of move- 
ment. These dip in the back to control 
hip girth. Power net girdles with satin 
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elastic front and back panels and side 
fastener have won the admiration of 
many juniors. 


Misses 
(More fully developed than Junior type.) 


As with the Junior figure, foundations 
should “refine” rather than “confine” 
body contour. Frequently the prefer- 
ence is for bras with short bands under 
the cups to give extra support, worn 
with a two-way stretch girdle with a 
band that hugs the waist and gives defi- 
nition to the figure. Highly esteemed 
also are the new high-waisted girdles 
with panels of rayon, nylon or satin, 
with elastic at front and back and with 
comfortable boning at waistline. These 
garments reinforce and flatter the misses 
figure. Satin and elastic pantie girdles 
with side zipper are ideal for more active 
times. 


Average 
(A mature and well-proportioned figure.) 


Garments that “mold” are required 
for this type. The owners of many “aver- 
age” figures will specify an all-in-one 
garment and contend that it is ideal for 
the woman with a fair-to-middling fig- 








ure. What she needs more than any- 
thing is proper distribution of weight. 
The all-in-one is best for the slimmer 
woman who dislikes pressure beneath 
the bosom and around the waist. Or, 
she may prefer one of the long-line bras- 
sieres which fit over a girdle and hook 
onto it, for maximum control of the 
roll of flesh around the waistline. 


Full 


(Like the average figure—well-pro- 
portioned, but on a fuller scale.) 


Anyone whose special problem is sur- 
plus weight at chest and back can get 
a built-up brassiere. They are cut higher 
than most with wide straps of the same 
material as the brassiere. If preferred, 
elasticized girdles are available with 
front and back rayon satin panels. Cor- 
sets with the supportive benefit of bones 
and lacing, of a heavier fabric such as 
cotton or the rayon-and-cotton brocades, 
are favored by a great many women with 
full figures. The garments should be 
long enough to control hip and thigh 
girth. High fashion for the full figure 
is available in an all-in-one that is cut 
low in back and with a skillfully de- 
signed uplift bra section. 


The ideal foundation wardrobe should include: an all-in-one gar- 
ment for the sleek, unbroken line required for formal wear; the 
standard girdle and brassiere for daytime wear; and the sturdy, 
highly-elastic bra and pantie girdle set for active sportswear 
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When buying a garment, it is wise to 
make sure of the answers to these ques- 
tions. Is it long enough to take care of 
the back which becomes longer in sit- 
ting position? Is there sufficient room 
in the skirt of garment to accommodate 
thighs? Enough length for comfort in 
shoulder straps and garters? In a boned 
garment do the bones curve comfortably 
with body? 

Fabric is still another important con- 
sideration. Slim women often prefer 
girdles made of such supple fabrics as 
nylon, rayon, satin with lots of elastic 
and little or no boning. Coutille, broad- 
cloth, brocades and heavy cotton may 
attract the stouter woman, giving her the 
support she requires. In brassieres and 
girdles alike, note construction details 
which aid in figure-molding. Such de- 
tails as bias cut, elastic inserts, wiring, 
boning, strap alignment, should be sub- 
ject to scrutiny, in the purchase of a 
brassiere. Girdles and corsets sculpture 
contours via such devices as darts and 
boning, built-up waistlines, elastic sides, 
type of closing, special insets in abdomen 
area for extra-flattening. 

To be in really good form at all times, 
for all occasions, women should take ad- 
vantage of what the right corset ward- 
robe can do for them. No one would 
dream of wearing shorts and a shirt to 
a cocktail party, yet year in, year out, 
some women sport the same foundations 
they wear doing housework under their 
loveliest evening gowns. This is unfair 
to both themselves and their figures. 

The choice of a foundation is an in- 
dividual problem. Some like to wear a 
regulation girdle and bra beneath suits. 
The sleek, unbroken line that is given 
by an all-in-one garment is desirable 
with a dinner-gown or closely-molded 
afternoon dress which calls extra atten- 
tion to the figure. Active sports suggest 
the classic panty girdle and a brassiere 
of sturdy fabric and elastic insets for 
greatest freedom. Even casual attire re- 
quires a trim, controlled figureline. 
Actually when one is engaged in active 
endeavor, one needs additional support. 
Artfully-engineered strapless bras are 
especially made for bare-topped evening 
dresses or sunback summer frocks. 

When you've a girdle or bra in mind, 
keep these thoughts in mind, as well: 

1. Be sure the garment will fill the func 
tional needs required by your age and 
figure type. 

2. Make certain it fits properly, com 
fortably. 

3. Select the garment you like from the 
standpoint of material and workman- 
ship. 

{. Choose one you think is suitable for 
the purpose you have in mind—day- 
time, sportwear, or dress—and check 
your judgment with the saleswoman. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Foundation garments deserve the best 
of care. So let us consider ways and 
means to prolong their usefulness and to 
derive the utmost satisfaction from the 
garments while they are being worn. 

There is, for instance, a proper way 
of putting on brassieres to lessen wea 
and tear. Slide the shoulder straps over 
the shoulders, then bend forward from 
the waist to get the proper fit. After the 
bra is on, give the elastic band at the 
back a downward tug to make the base 
of the bra lie smoothly. Hold the base 
of the bra down in front so it does not 
ride up. And finally, make certain the 
straps are even and high as comfort 
permits. 

Take it easy when you put on your 
girdle. Simply slip it on as you do your 
stocking. Don’t grasp it from the top 
and pull. There will be sad results if 
you do. You'll have a stretched and torn 
girdle top, marred manicure and soured 
disposition. Instead, fold girdle in half, 
turning top toward the bottom. Step 
into garment, carefully pulling it into 
proper position. Then roll up the top 
to waistline. Remove by rolling off body, 
until inside-out. 

Frequent laundering of garments is a 
fabric-saver and a cleanliness measure 
that should not be ignored. Brassieres 
should be washed after every wearing; 
girdles after each three or four wearings. 
Here are eleven “cleaning and caring” 


How to Wear 


and Care For 


Foundation Garments 





To put on bra: One, bend forward 
from waist to fill bra cups properly. 
Two, fasten, give band at back a 
downward tug. Three, adjust straps 


rules set forth by the Corset and Bras- 
siere Association of America: 


1. Fasten the zippers. 

2. Soak garment no longer than 10 
minutes if it is especially soiled. 

3. Squeeze garment gently in mild 
warm suds. 

4. Remove any spots gently by rubbing 
with a soft brush or Turkish towel 
with suds applied to it. 

. Rinse several times in clear, tepid 
water. Never allow soap to remain 
in fabric. 

6. Roll garment in Turkish towel to 
absorb moisture. Don’t twist or 
wring. 

7. Shape and straighten garment into 
its natural form. Dry flat on a towel 
or hang double over bathroom rod 
or clothesline. Avoid hanging in 
direct heat or sunlight. 


or 





8. Iron fabric parts of the garment 
while damp with a warm iron. Let 
the iron follow the natural cut of 
the garment, especially when iron- 
ing bras. Never iron elastic parts of 
foundation. 

9. If laundering garments in a wash- 
ing machine, place in a net or bag 
for protection. 

10. Make minor repairs as needed. If 
replacing elastic sections do so with 
elastic instead of substituting fabric. 
The new elastic thread is useful in 
mending small rips or tears. 

11. Put on foundations carefully to pro- 
long life and appearance. 

Alternate wearings give longer life to 
garments and it is a good idea to have 
several of the garments you wear most 
frequently. While one is being worn, 
the other can be laundered. 





Here are rules for washing bras: 
Immerse bra in warm, soapy water 
and wash with a “cupping” motion 
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Gently rub soiled part of fabric 
with a soft brush that has been 
dipped into the warm sudsy water 


Rinse, then roll in towel to re- 
move excess moisture. Carefully 
shape bra cups. Dry flat on towel 
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A Point System 
for Clothing Classes 


By Eileen Watson Carter 


Eileen Carter’s training in the clothing field includes a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree in home economics from Santa Barbara State College, a brief term as 
demonstrator and instructor for the Singer Sewing Machine Company and 
four years of teaching at Chino High School in California, ending as chair- 
man of the department. She is now a provisional member of the home 
economics staff of the George Pepperdine College in Los Angeles, California 


lem of a fair system for evaluating 

and measuring student achievement 
in clothing classes? The classroom-tested 
point system discussed here may be of 
real help in organizing your course of 
study for next year. 

In the small high school where the 
plan was evolved, programming difficul- 
ties put several classes open for elective 
choice by any student. There was no 
division into beginning, intermediate 
and advanced levels. Often combined 
in one class would be a mixture of girls 
who had never threaded a needle, some 
who had had wide experience from 
other classes, 4-H clubs or at home, and 
a large number who knew elementary 
techniques but needed supervised de- 
velopment. 

We found the final point system suc- 
cessful after a year’s trial in four such 
mixed classes. It offers the student a 
wider choice of projects and avoids the 
undesirable psychology of a set list of 
assignments such as a tea towel, an 
apron and a nightgown. It prevents 
time-wasting to a considerable extent. 
Some may consider the use of such a 
system an artificial situation, however 
it can be more readily described as a 
catalyst assisting the instructor and stu- 
dent in the regular and reliable teach- 
ing and learning methods. 

Several organization methods were 
tried in the department and discarded as 
unsatisfactory before the point system 
seemed to solve the problem. A brief 
review of these trials will demonstrate 
the need of a definite system. 

At first a certain number of projécts 
were required (one per quarter). Stu- 
lents lacking incentive would choose the 
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quickest and easiest of projects. They 
could keep up with the minimum re- 
quirements and still waste a great deal 
of class time. California’s school code 
includes “the discouragement of idle- 
ness” among the responsibilities of the 
teacher. With this dogma in mind, a 
“busy” project was added to the assign- 
ment list. This was to be embroidery 
or quilt patches or something similar 
that could be worked on during the 
otherwise idle periods between projects. 
The idea is still a good one, especially 
for students in the lower income groups, 
but did not eliminate the major diffi- 
culties. 

The third plan required definite types 
of projects. Two garment projects, a 
home project, a make-over project and 
a gift project were included. This plan 
was designed to leave freedom of choice 
to match abilities, while still being more 
specific with requirements, Even with 
these limitations, those ever-present stu- 
dents without ambition or initiative 
could meet listed requirements with a 
minimum of effort. (Doesn’t it seem 
that in these times there is too little 
pride in workmanship or achievement, 
and too much of doing the least in re- 
turn for the most? It behooves us to 
establish a better attitude). 

The final plan, presented here, was 
set up with a fixed number of points 
for definite articles made. Term papers 
were required as part of the point sys- 
tem or, for some classes, in addition to 
the one hundred points. Those students 
had a choice of nine outlines covering 
three subjects: buying, textiles and fash- 
ion. The outline chosen determined the 
number of points earned for the term 

(Concluded on next page) 


Projects and Points 


Requirement: 100 points per year 
(25 a quarter) 


Apron—without bib ............ 10 
Apron—with bib ...........+.+-- 15 
Balsy’s hanmet «2. cccccccccceccs 10 
Baby’s kimona or night gown .... 10 
Bag—clothespin, handbag or 

PII a iso oe Beeeacdowes oa 10 
Blouse—with set-in sleeves ....... 20 
Blouse—without set-in sleeves .... 15 
Bolere—sleeveless ..........s0+:% 15 
Bolero—with sleeves ............ 20 
Bra top for sun suit or pajamas ... 10 
CO vc pcduedewecscdeee’s 20 
Child’s shorts or sun suit ........ 10 
COI 6 60 o0 oe eceeeeeses 30 
oS rrr re ers 40 
Dress—jersey tubing ........... 10 
Dress—one piece .........+++++. 25 
Dress—two piece ........++0+005 30 


Dress—with special problem such as 
embroidery or other elaborate 


trim, knife-pleated skirt, etc. ... 30 
WE ONE 5 ccc ccccrcceccsaes 30 
MURS cc icc ccicsbeeesess 30 
Jacket—unlined ...........50+. 20 
Jacket—lined ....cccccccececccs 30 
[RRA rs. er 20 
Luncheon set — hemmed, embroid- 

ered or stencilled ............. 20 


Make-up set (cosmetic bag, make- 
up cape and hanger cover) .... 20 
Napkins—plain hemmed (per doz.) 15 
Napkins—hemmed, embroidered or 
stencilled (for 6) ......+.--+- 15 
NRE WOW bo. 6 cits c tet ccvcosiedc 15 


Pajama trousers (top counted as 


louse or bra top) 
Pot holders—with trim (for 2) ... 05 
Pot holders—without trim (for 4) . 05 
Robe 30 
Scarf—hemmed and emai’ or 


eoeeereereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


ee EPPS e ere ree Oorl5 
eg awn el 66-0 aOR eeee 15 
Se ee errr rr ee 15 
REPEL DED Ceacteeescace wes 20 
Slip—with French seams ........ 20 


Slip—with pinked or other finish on 
seams 
Tea towels—hemmed only (for 2) 05 
Tea towel—hemmed and a 
or 


eeoeereeeeeeeeesreeeeeees 


ee 


(Note: Regional climate, customs and 
necessity would add items not included 
in the above list). 

Points for extra assignments of Red 
Cross or school projects will be deter- 
mined fairly when done. Keep a time 
check. 

Points for supervised home projects— 
one half of points listed above. 


Points for term papers and reports, in 
classes where they are a part of the 
point system: 

(Note: List the specific class periods 
here). 


OE oo visio ads a eh eee es 25 
CUICTES veedlcéseoaeweeceas 15 
GE oi i0as take cae acees 10 
(Note: List the specific class periods 
here). 

Book report 2... ccccccccsecccses 10 


Reports on three magazine articles 10 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
paper. In classes where beginners pre- 
dominated, or any other instance where 
it seemed desirable, the teacher assigned 
a particular item for the first project. 
When more freedom in the choice of 
project was allowed, careful individual 
help and supervision assured wiser selec- 
tions. 

The clothing courses in the school ex- 
tended for a full year, so the goal was 
set at one hundred points per year, or 
twenty-five per quarter. After totalling 
each student’s points at the end of the 
third quarter, all those who had reached 
one hundred points by then were ex- 
empt from term papers. This announce: 
ment was made as a surprise bonus. Girls 
who were exempt had already learned 
much while collecting data for their 
papers. The exemption list included a 
few less than one-third of the girls. The 
idea was to balance the production and 
learning of academic and_ vocational 
students. 

In one class, where advanced students 
predominated, book or magazine reports 
from a recommended list were required 
instead of term papers and in addition 
to the one hundred points. Book sub- 
jects covered textiles, grooming, fashion 
history, wardrobe planning, etc. Maga- 
zines included Seventeen, Modern. Miss, 
Mademoiselle and similar publications. 
Points. were determined for sewing and 
written work by the comparable diffi- 
culty and time consumed by the project. 

The’ point system was typed and 


bound in a manilla folder and kept on 
the classroom library table with other 
references available to students. Mount- 
ed on the inside front cover was the list 
of considerations customarily used in 
grading garments and other sewing 
projects, including: general appearance; 
workmanship on seams, fasteners, hem- 
ming, trim, appropriateness of material 
and design, etc. We found it effective 
teaching to let the students help in 
formulating the list after the beginning 
study or review of techniques, proce- 
dures and values. The first page in the 
folder carried a list of class periods with 
their respective requirements. The point 
system itself followed. The book report 
list and magazine lists were next, accom- 
panied by suggestions for getting the 
most out of reading and on making satis- 
factory reports. The pages with the nine 
outlines for term papers were followed 
by a reference list. 

Grades in the teacher’s roll book were 
recorded in full. That is, the name of 
the project, the points earned and the 
grade—such as: dress 25 B. In a repre- 
sentative cross-cut of this particular 
school, total average results were thus: 
students ahead of schedule, 33 per cent; 
behind schedule, 13 per cent; on sched- 
ule, 54 per cent. 

Advantages not already cited are sev- 
eral. A definite number rating was some- 
thing tangible and presented no oppor- 
tunity for unjust comparison with the 
girl at the next table when grades came 
out. Being behind schedule brought 


down the grade. Being ahead of sched- 
ule helped a grade that might otherwise 
have been lower. Students were inter- 
ested in how they were keeping up with 
their own points. In plotting their col- 
lection of the one hundred points they 
coordinated project selections well while 
still bowing to individual desires and 
needs. If a girl was slow, she could 
easily see how much she had to make 
up, and how she could make it up. 
Grading was less subjective and easier 
to do. Students and mothers made no 
complaints of unfairness of grades as 
they too often did under other plans. 
A glance at the student’s record and a 
check on the point system confirmed the 
validity of grade decisions if there was 
any question. More sewing was done, 
and with greater interest. We are con- 
fident that more was learned. 

Points in the system can be readily 
adjusted mathematically to make the 
goal a little more difficult or a little 
more lenient, depending on the ability 
and advancement of the students in a 
particular class or school. It is also sim- 
ple to set requirements for any part- 
time students that might be included 
in a full-time class. The plan is being 
used currently in a junior high school 
where classes are divided into ability 
groups. Book reports and a different 
type of term paper are used as supple- 
ment requirements, not earning points. 
The idea is working out successfully as 
a motivation for students and an accu, 
rate record for the teacher. 
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A Family Survey of Current Living Costs 


HE following information is compiled 

from a survey recently completed by 
National Family Opinion, a consumer 
résearch organization with headquarters 
at Toledo, Ohio. 

Six out of every ten families say that 
their “standard of living’’ is about the 
same and that they have the same num- 
ber of people in the family contributing 
to household expenses as a year ago. 

Only 1.6 per cent of the families had 
members who, in the past year, stopped 
school to work full time and twenty per 
cent had members who accepted part 
time employment to help increase the 
family income. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the families, 
whose numbers have not changed, state 
their living expenses (food, clothing, 
housing, etc.) are considerably higher 
than they were a year ago. Twenty- 
seven per cent say their expenses are 
a little higher and ten per cent say 
they are almost double. Only 5.3 per 
cent say they are the same. 

Sixteen per cent of the families need 
washing machines but did not have the 
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money to buy them last year and eleven 
per cent of the families need washing 
machines this year but will not buy 
them unless prices come down. 

It is interesting to note that twenty- 
nine per cent of the families want a new 
car but could not afford it last year 
and although twenty-five per cent of the 
families need a car right now, they will 
not buy them until prices come down— 
only 5.8 per cent said they must buy a 
new car this year. 

A year ago a quarter of the families 
spent less than twenty per cent of their 
monthly income for food, today only 
14.7 per cent spend this amount and 
nearly nineteen per cent of the families 
spend between twenty-one to thirty per 
cent of their monthly income for food. 
In order to cut down on food costs fifty- 
five per cent of the families are doing 
more baking at home, fifty-three per 
cent are using less expensive substitutes 
such as lard instead of vegetable short- 
ening, and fifty-two per cent are serving 
more fruits and vegetables in season 
when they are cheaper. 


Sixty-five per cent of the homemakers 
shop in more food stores to compare 
prices and quality and 27.6 per cent of 
the homemakers, in planning meals that 
cost less, try to make them practically as 
nutritious as a year ago. 

In checking food items we find that 
about sixty per cent of the families use 
as much fluid milk as.they did last year, 
whereas only twenty-eight use as much 
butter—forty-five are using less butter 
to save money and forty-three per cent 
are using more margarine to save money 
—incidentally, 62.8 per cent say they are 
using margarine. 

In clothing, eighty-six per cent of the 
families are only buying what they 
absolutely need to meet scale of liv- 
ing, with 64.5 per cent buying less. 
Seventy-one per cent are not buying as 
many accessories as usual, in order to 
reduce the family clothing expenses and 
sixty-six per cent are having clothes dry 
cleaned and wearing longer before dis- 
carding. 

Sixty-four per cent of the families are 

(Concluded on page 430) 
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, T its annual Safety Award Dinner, Lewis and Conger, 

he New York City’s large household equipment. store, 

‘as announced the winners among new home _ devices 

1e, likely to contribute most to home satety. Top honors were 

n- awarded the Grand Home Appliance Company of Cleve- 
land. Honorable mention was given six other manufac- 

ly turers whose products appear below. Judges were: Ned H. 

‘a Dearborn, President, National Safety Council; Eloise Davi- 

; son, N. Y. Herald-Tribune Institute; Katharine Fisher, 

: Good Housekeeping Institute; Richardson Wright, House 

- The hazard of children turning on the gas & Garden; Julien Elfenbein, House Furnishings Review. 

‘ when playing in the kitchen is eliminated 

1 on this Grand range through use 


7 of the Safe-Tee-Kee. When stove 
is not in use, key is turned to 
lock the burners, cutting off gas 





This Hotlifter is designed to save 
the homemaker from burned hands, 
It lifts foods out of hot water, 
grips hot canning jars, etc.—a 
Merchandise Development product 


These chip-and crack-proof plastic 
tumblers by Tupper Corporation 
are tasteless, odorless and _ easily 
cleaned. Extreme temperature 
changes do not affect them 





Bed smokers can thank Jonathan 
Law, New Haven, Conn., for this 
device. Smoker puffs long distance 
through the tube—cigarette stays 
in tray on table — smoker lives 





current is on, but the 
Non-Shock Safety Socket prevents 
shocks by means of an automatic 


A white odorless powder sprinkled Yes, the 
under scatter rugs holds them tight 


Six fuses in one eliminate danger 
and inconvenience following a 





blown fuse. A new fuse instantly 
replaces the blown one until all 
are used. Signalite Fuse Company 
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and smooth on the floor. One ap- 
plication lasts many months. It’s 
a product of Neverub Corporation 


disconnect mechanism. It is made 
by the S. P. Socket Company, Inc. 
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Drawing of shapes taken from Josiah Wedgwood’s original pattern book, dated 1769. All are being made today. Before 
the time of Wedgwood, the gentry ate from silver, pewter, or oriental porcelain; the common man from wooden dishes 
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|. This black balsalt teapot with encaustic Green and white jasper teapots made in Teapot in cauliflower design made at 
decoration, unglazed, was made in 1778 1790 have acanthus and figure motifs Etruria in 1760. Also model for cover 
The Brooklyn Museum exhibition 
consists of more than 600 pieces, 
perhaps the largest showing of 
Wedgwood ever held. It includes 
pottery in every form, useful and 
ornamental, medallions, plaques, 
jewelry and other odd pieces. One 
of the most charming is the display 
of Wedgwood chessmen, Shown at 
left, is a portion of the original 
drawing for the chessmen made by 
Flaxman in 1784. 
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—The Old is New 


Undecorated cream-colored earthenware such as is shown above 
comprises about seventy-five per cent of the Wedgwood output 
today. While the shapes look modern as tomorrow, they were 
designed in the late eighteenth century and have been used in 
varying pattern and color combinations ever since. Below 
are examples of new shapes and glazes in unusual colors 











From the exhibition, Wedgwood—a Liv- 
ing Tradition, on view at the Brooklyn 
Museum, Brooklyn, New York, until Sep- 
tember 6 when it will tour the country 








The Napoleon Ivy pattern above, is one of today’s popu- 
lar patterns. This was originally designed by order of 
the British Government for Napoleon to use at his ivy- 
clad house on Elba, and was made at Etruria in 1815. 
One of the original plates of the set is in the exhibit 
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Prepackagin¢ 


-A Marketing Revolution 


By Frances N. Jacaruso 


HERE is only one thing that I don’t 

like about prepackaged foods. There 

are just not enough to go around. 
As one of the army of homemakers who 
has a full time job away from home, I 
do my marketing too early or too late. 
When I shop in the morning, the choice 
is mine. But after hours the good things 
are generally gone, what is left has been 
handled and picked over. 

Prepackaging solves my marketing 
problem. One of its outstanding ad- 
vantages is protection that prevents this 
handling, with the resultant equality of 
opportunity for shoppers at any time of 
the day. For those of us who have been 
fortunate in finding packaged fond there 
is much more than this convenience. 
Prepackaged produce offers other advan- 
tages: 

1, Overall economy 
2. Assurance of sanitation 

3. Scientific cleaning 

4. Little waste 

5. Retention of more nutritive value 

6. Preservation of flavor and bouquet 
7. Known weight factor 

8. Assurance of quality 

Considering these factors even briefly, 
our complacence with cracker barrel 
methods of fresh food distribution is sur- 
prising. 

Overall Economy 

Prepackaged food seems to cost more. 
It depends on what you buy. Take 
spinach, for example; unpackaged, the 
loss is incalculable. The heavy stems 
and crushed leaves that are discarded 
often outweigh what can be cooked. The 
bunch of celery that has been washed 
and trimmed at the store gets another 
trimming at home. By contrast, pre- 
packaged cauliflower, denuded of its in- 
edible outer armor, represents notable 
savings in shipping space and weight, 
and the leaves and stalks may stay on 
the farm for conversion into fodder or 
fertilizer. The self service market saves 
clerk and butcher time by cutting, 
weighing and wrapping fruits, vege- 
tables, cheese and meat before opening 
time. In the long run prepackaged food 
is economical. 

Sanitation 
All of us have picked over fruits and 
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vegetables and have watched others with 
dirty hands do so. Each handling con- 
tributed to contamination. Some foods 
are washed in a barrel to give them that 
dewy look. Prepackaging can prevent 
these hazards. 
Scientific Cleaning 

Putting spinach through the six or 
seven rinsings deemed necessary to re- 
move grit is very often unsuccessful. 
There are always elusive grains that are 
not washed away. The growth of pre- 
packaging has fostered the development 
of machinery which washes vegetables 
with considerable force, yet with sprays 
so fine that dirt is floated away without 
damage to food. 


Little Waste 


If nothing else recommended unit 





Me 

Photo Courtesy Celanese Corporation 
Farm fresh vegetables — trimmed, 
washed, precooled and packaged 
in protective transparent film 


only national examples. 
pioneers in spinach packaging was Sun- 
ny Sally in Los Angeles. They now pack- 
age other produce and their spinach is 
controlled from the seed, evidence of 
the effect of branding on quality. 


packaging, its control of waste should, 
The War Food Administration estimated 
that twenty-five per cent of all produce 
grown in this country is lost through 
spoilage resulting from wasteful distribu- 
tion methods. Consider a head of let- 
tuce. It starts out of California almost 
the size of a large cabbage. Packed in 
slatted crates, topped with shredded ice, 
the outer layers of the unprotected 
leaves get a thorough soaking. The re- 
ceiver removes some of these leaves. The 
commission man discards some more. 
The retailer takes his toll and the cook 
completes the denuding. So that a lot 
of people in this country do not know 
that lettuce is dark green, not yellow. 
The A & P found that less than one cent 
spent on wrapping saved seventeen per 
cent of lettuce. 
Nutrition 
That brings us right to nutrition. One 
of our food authorities has said that a 
carload of lettuce subjected to this trim- 
ming process, could not supply enough 
vitamins for one day’s requirement for 
one person. The vitamins have been 
consigned to the collective garbage pails. 
Wrapping would have saved some of the 
effects of the good California sun. 


Bouquet and Flavor 


Protected food does not lose its flavor 
as readily as does food that is exposed 
and flavorsome foods smell good 
while they are cooking. The appetizing 
aroma of food encourages the appetites 
of all of us. 


Known Weight Factors 


I know how much will reach the table 
when I buy prepackaged food. There 
is no such guessing as when it is neces- 
sary to remove stems, crushed leaves, 
dirt smudged stalks or inedible parts. 


Time and Convenience 


The unit package certainly saves time. 
All that is necessary is open the bag, 
rinse and the food is ready for the pan 
or salad bowl. 


Quality 

Branding of foods is a proven example 
of self interest working for the common 
good. A package affords an opportunity 
for name branding with the consequent 
assurance of quality. 

Organized prepackaging c{ fresh foods 
started about the beginning of World 
War II. Before that the tomato window 
carton, the window bag for vegetables 
and the mesh bag for oranges were the 
One of the 


The Department of Agriculture’s tire- 


less experimentation has advanced the 


(Concluded on page 423) 
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Mocha Punch 


1 quart freshly made coffee, chilled Few grains salt 
1 quart chocolate ice cream 14 pint whipping cream 
4 teaspoon almond flavoring 14 teaspoon grated nutmeg 


Chill coffee in refrigerator. To prepare punch, pour coffee into cold punch 
bowl, add half of the chocolate ice cream, few grains of salt and stir until partially 
melted. Whip cream until stiff, add flavoring and blend. Fold in whipped cream 
and remainder of the ice cream. Sprinkle lightly with nutmeg. Makes 12 servings. 


: 
é 


Better Food and School Lunch Section 
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Qur Indispe 


iE cow might well be the most con- 

ceited of creatures for the product 

she manufactures has never been ex- 
celled. In addition, her milk is inex- 
tricably enmeshed in America’s dietary 
habits; without it, meal preparation as 
we know it is impossible to imagine. 

In the United States there are five 
people to every cow. This makes neces- 
sary an exceedingly full production 
schedule for the cow, the farmer and 
the processor. Almost 120 billion pounds 
of milk were produced in 1947—fifty per 
cent used as fluid milk and cream, about 
twenty-six per cent used for butter, 
about nine per cent used for cheese, 
about seven per cent used for ice cream, 
and about eight per cent used for evap- 
orated milk, dried whole milk and con- 
densed milk. 

Whole milk, to be considered such, 
must contain not less than eight per 
cent milk solids not fat and not less than 
3.25 per cent fat. Milk sold on today’s 
market is divided into two main classi- 
fications—raw and pasteurized. Pasteuri- 
zation is the process of heating milk to 
at least 143° F. and holding it at that 
temperature for thirty minutes or heat- 
ing milk to at least 160° F. for fifteen 
seconds in approved and properly oper- 
ated equipment. After this treatment 
prompt cooling to 50°F. or lower is 





necessary. Pasteurization causes no sig- 
nificant change in nutritive value. When 
properly done, pasteurization destroys 
ninety-nine per cent of all the bacteria 
that may be found in milk. In this way 
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nsable Dairy Products 


By Evelyn Platt Larson 


June, the first month of summer, has been designated Dairy Month for the 
last several years. The importance of milk and milk products in the diet 
of both children and adults cannot be emphasized too often . . . hence this 
brief summary of dairy products, their production, uses and food values 


not only is the milk made safe but its 
keeping quality is improved. 

Forms of whole milk include certified, 
homogenized and soft curd. Certified 
milk may be purchased raw or pasteur- 
ized. It is milk that has been produced 
and distributed under the high stand- 
ards of cleanliness set forth by the Amer- 
ican Association of Medical Milk Com- 
missions. Whole milk which has been 
treated mechanically to break up the fat 
globules is called homogenized. After 
the homogenization process there is no 
separation of the milk from the cream. 
The food value of the milk is unchanged 
by homogenization. Soft curd milk is 
desirable for babies and persons with 
digestive trouble for the softer curd is 
easy to digest. Soft curd milk is often 
prepared in the home by boiling for 
one minute. Commercially the soft curd 
may be produced by homogenization. 

Evaporated, condensed and dry milk 
are the three types of concentrated milks. 
Evaporated and condensed milks have 
more than half of their water removed 
by evaporation. That sold as evaporated 
milk is then placed in cans and sterilized 
at 240° F. for fifteen minutes. That to 
be sold as condensed milk has sugar 
added before the evaporation process 
begins. The finished product is then 
over forty per cent sucrose. 

Dry milk may be processed from either 
whole or skim milk. First the milk is 
concentrated in vacuum pans and then 
sprayed into a chamber containing hot 
air or onto a slowly revolving heated 
drum. The finished product usually 
contains only two to three per cent 
water, for the water content must not 
exceed five per cent. 

When a sufficient proportion of fat 
has been removed from whole milk to 
reduce its fat content to less than 3.25 
per cent, it is defined as skim milk. 


Buttermilk has a somewhat higher fat 
content although essentially the same 
composition as skim milk. Buttermilk is 
the residue after churning sweet or sour 
cream. 

The nutritive values of milk have 





been unceasingly extolled and are the 
reason for its being known as the most 
nearly perfect food. Casein and lactal- 
bumin, milk’s chief proteins, centain in 
varying amounts all of the known amino 
acids. One quart of milk can provide 
almost one half of an adult's estimated 
daily requirement for the essential 
amino acids. In addition it offers vita- 
min A, thiamine, riboflavin, vitamin C 
and calcium. In lesser amounts can be 
found niacin and iron. 


Ice Cream 

Ice cream, the universal dairy food 
favorite, furnishes in one ordinary serv- 
ing approximately seventeen per cent 
of the calcium required daily by an 
adult. What are its other nutritional 
values? To illustrate these here are the 
results of an experiment! conducted re- 





1 Nutritive Value of Commercial Ice Cream, A. C. 
Dahlberg and J. K. Lossli; Journal of the American 


Dietetic Association, Vol, 23, No. 1, January, 1948. 
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cently. Using an approximate composi- 
tion of average ice cream the following 
ingredients were found to be representa- 
tive of the commercial product: milk 
fat, 12 per cent; nonfat milk solids, 10 
per cent; sugars, 15.5 per cent; gelatine, 
0.3 per cent; egg yolk solids, 0.2 per 
cent; and total food solids, 38 per cent. 
The mix was made of cream, condensed 
skim milk, skim milk, sugars, gelatine 
and-egg yolk solids. It was found that 
in energy value an average serving of 
the ice cream provided 206 calories. It 
contained 3.87 grams of protein, 12.3 
grams of fat, 21.32 grams carbohydrate, 
117 grams of calcium, .101 grams of 
phosphorus, .120 milligrams iron; .041 
milligrams thiamine; .343 milligrams 
riboflavin; .089 milligrams niacin and 
720 1.U. vitamin A. 

Ice cream can by no means take the 
place of milk in the diet but it does 
deserve a place all its own. It will be 
noted from the above figures that ice 
cream is relatively low in calories but 
high in protective qualities, particularly 
calcium, phosphorus and vitamin A. The 
protein of ice cream is the same high 
quality protein as that found in milk. 


Butter 


Much research is being carried on to 
determine the nutritional importance of 
butter. However, from a flavor stand- 
point, it has never been duplicated. 
Butterfat is a rich source of vitamin A, 
particularly during the summer months. 
A United States Department of Agricul- 
ture study reports the average vitamin A 
potency of butter amounts to 15,000 
international units per pound. The 
range which contributes to this average 





e 
is 12,000 I.U. for winter butter and 
18,000 I.U. for summer butter. About 
two-thirds of the butter available 
throughout the year is summer butter. 


Fat from ten and one-half quarts of 
milk is needed to make a pound of 
butter. Cream used in making commer- 
cial butter is always pasteurized. After 
this process the cream is cooled and 
churned immediately, or it may be held 
as long as overnight before churning. 
Churns are like large rotary drums and 
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are filled half full of cream of a fat con- 
tent averaging thirty-five per cent. The 
drum is set in motion making twenty- 
eight to thirty revolutions per minute. 
A series of shelves in the churn produces 
the agitation necessary for the churning 
process. Changing the cream to butter 
takes about forty mnitues. When the 
butter granules have formed, the butter- 
milk is drawn off. The butter is then 
washed with pure cold water and the 
drum again set in motion to wash out 
any remaining buttermilk. Next step is 
salting. Again the churn is rotated to 
assure even salt distribution and to pro- 
duce a smooth texture and body. Butter 
taken from the churn is packed in large 
molds and transferred to a refrigerated 
room to harden for twenty-four hours. 
Then the butter is removed from the 
containers and is cut in a butter cutting 
machine into the various sizes. Each 
piece is carefully weighed before it is 
wrapped in vegetable parchment. Waxed 
cartons are used to give added pro- 
tection. 


Cheese 


Cheese, though not a milk concen- 
trate, is a concentrated form of milk. 
A one and one-fourth inch square of 
cheese is about equal to a glass of milk 
in several of milk’s values. Most varieties 
of cheese are twenty to twenty-five per 
cent protein which makes them an ex- 
cellent source of this vital nutrient. 
Cheese is also rich in vitamin A and 
riboflavin. 

There are two main classifications of 
cheese—natural and process. In the mak- 
ing of natural Cheddar cheese milk is 
heated and a starter is added which 
starts the changing of the milk to curd. 
After a few minutes rennet is added, 
about one pint to five thousand pounds 
of milk. The curd forms almost imme- 
diately; this is cut so that the whey will 
start to run. A stirring machine is set 
in motion to keep the curd from stick- 
ing together and forming large lumps. 
When the pieces of curd are very small 
the vat is heated. After repeated tests 
‘show that the curd is finally ready, the 
vat is drained of the whey. This causes 
the curd to mat together. Again the curd 
is cut to allow even more whey to escape. 
Each block or loaf of curd which is cut 
is turned and rolled upside down on the 
bottom of the vat. This process is called 
cheddaring. Next the pieces of curd are 
piled along the two sides of the vat and 
more whey trickles out of them. After 
much piling and re-piling the pieces of 
curd become very matted and smooth 
and must be cut again. This time it is 
put in the curd mill which is placed in 
the vat. Again the stirring machine does 
its stint until no more whey runs out 
of the pile and the pieces of curd no 
longer mat. Now salt is added and 


mixed evenly with the curd. It is then 
packed into hoops or molds to form it 
into cheese and wrapped in cloth. The 
hoops filled with the curd are placed in 
a pressing machine which presses out 
the last bit of whey. The cheese is left 
in the hoops in the pressing machine 
until morning. Each cheese is lifted out 





of the hoop and placed on shelves to 
dry. After two or three days it is dipped 
in paraffin, stamped with the date and 
stored to ripen—the longer it stays, the 
stronger it becomes. 

Pasteurized process cheese is made by 
blending and pasteurizing together many 
selected natural cheeses to achieve a 
uniformity of flavor, texture and quality. 
An emulsifier, such as sodium phosphate 
or tartrates or sodium citrate, makes this 
process possible. Process cheese has bet- 
ter keeping qualities than natural cheese 
and generally responds more readily to 
cooking. 

To every family in the United States 
every month is Dairy Month for dairy 
products are indispensable to our daily 
living. Perhaps after all it isn’t only the 
cow who should be conceited, but the 
dairy farmer, the milkman, the creamery 
worker, the cheese maker and the ice 
cream manufacturer who should be 
proud as peacocks—especially’during the 
month of June. 


Bibliography 


Answering Your Questions About Butter 
Food Value of Ice Cream 
How Americans Use Their Dairy 
Products 
Information Please About Ice Cream 
Newer Knowledge of Cheese 
Newer Knowledge of Milk 
All of the booklets mentioned above 
are publications of the National Dairy 
Council, 111 N. Canal Street, Chicago 
6, Illinois. Some are available to teach- 
ers and student groups. Write to the 
National Dairy Council for a catalog. 
Sometimes the demand by teachers for 
booklets from various organizations ex- 
ceeds the supply. This is deeply re- 
gretted on the distributor's part. It is 
hoped that our readers realize this fact 
and are not unduly distressed when cer- 
tain material is not always readily avait- 
able to them. Editor 
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CENIC Switzerland has a reputation mestic 





for watches, cheese, textiles, yodel- dry Ww 
ers, and contented Holsteins. But almos 
visitors to neat Swiss cities and chalet- the ¢ 
embroidered resorts find more here than flour, 
breath-taking scenery and a_ friendly taste. 
people with a_ knack for mountain spool 
climbing and skiing. They find the to b 
Swiss are also mighty skillful in the Kirs¢ 
kitchen. keep! 
Gourmets who slalom around Switzer- eridd 
land find every region has its own spe- nevel 
cialties. What’s more, many of them are body 
easy to prepare right at home or in a breat 
foreign cookery unit in school. “com 
Here is a dish from Zurich—imported are § 
from the old section of town near St. in tl 
Peter’s Church where many fine res- Sc 
taurants are located in colorful Guild Zuri 
houses that date back hundreds of years. thro 
Leberspiessli is a calf’s liver specialty. Peel 
Just cut the liver in slices about two smal 
inches square, and wrap the slices in glaz' 
sage leaves. Then alternate each liver regu 
square with a slice of bacon on a wood- forn 
en skewer and cook in a frying pan with and 
butter and onions. witl 
Another Zurich favorite is Geschnet- mec 
zeltes Kalbfleisch—minced veal to you. or t 
Simply slice a good cut of veal into C 
small bits, broil in butter under a slow Mo 
fire and serve with your own favorite pic 
cream sauce. For the real Swiss touch, sau 
a white wine sauce should be used. In loc 
Zurich, this specialty is always accom- pos 
panied by Roesti—Switzerland’s national a ¢ 


& & potato dish. of 

Prepare potatoes this way, and you vea 

()() (Cla es will understand why an entire meal is 2 
often made out of Roesti, with tomatoes abl 

or salad. First boil the potatoes, then bec 


peel and slice very thin and press into of 
a loose cake. Fry in butter until golden an 


© 
brown. yol 
Famous for its dairy products, Switzer- 


land has many specialties made with 
cheese. Especially popular is Fondue— 


a sort of glorified Welsh rarebit that | 
originated in the French speaking part 
of the country. This recipe for the | 


Neuchatel Fondue is just one of several 
varieties: Rub a little garlic on the in- 
side of an earthenware dish. Shred 
about one pound of imported or do- 


The ancient costumes festival in Cham- 
pery always brings forth the specially 
constructed crate in which supplies of 
barley bread used to be carried to the 
lofty summer abodes of the dairy 
people where it was eaten during the 
season. The bread was so hard it had 
to be broken with a hatchet and then 
softened in milk. See carrier and friend 
above. Dinner in a peasant home in the 
canton of Schwyz, is really a family 
affair as can be seen at the left. Home 
furnishings such as the carved dining 
chairs are frequently home made 
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mestic Swiss cheese. Pour one pint of 
dry white wine into the dish and heat 
almost to the boiling point. Now add 
the cheese, about one tablespoon of 
flour, and salt, pepper and nutmeg to 
taste. Stir constantly with a wooden 
spoon or fork until the Fondue starts 
to bubble. Add six tablespoons of 
Kirsch (white cherry brandy) and serve, 
keeping the Fondue hot over an electric 
griddle or alcohol lamp. Fondue is 
never served on separate plates. Every- 
body impales small squares of French 
bread on a fork and dunks into the 
“community” Fondue. Fondue parties 
are great fun for picnics and week-ends 
in the country. 

Schaffhausen, an antique town near 
Zurich, has a specialty that is popular 
throughout Switzerland, too. Onion pie! 
Peel and cut two pounds of onions in 
small pieces. Turn in butter until 
glazed or brownish in color. Prepare a 
regular pie dough and place in pie 
form. Spread the onions on the dough, 
and add a sauce of two well beaten eggs 
with cream added. Cook in a slow to 
medium oven for about twenty minutes, 
or until the pie crust is done. 

Over in the Grisons region—where St. 
Moritz, host to the 1918 Winter Olym- 
pic Games, is located—dried meats and 
sausages are unusual delicacies. These 
local Grisons specialties are almost im- 
possible to get here. But this recipe for 
a Grisons meat pie will win you plenty 
of compliments. Mix 3 to 4 ounces of 
veal, and 3 to 4 ounces of pork, with 
2 ounces of finely sliced bacon (prefer- 
ably fat), and bread slices that have 
been soaked in milk. Now make a paste 
of 7-ounces of flour, 6 ounces of butter 
and one quarter pint of milk and the 
yolk of an egg. Roll out this paste and 
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use two-thirds of it to fill a pie form. 
Spread the meat mixture in the form, 
and cover with the rest of the paste, 
thinly rolled and then brush over with 
the yolk of an egg. Bake in a fairly hot 
oven for one hour and serve with apple 
sauce or stewed fruit. 

There are apple fritters and apple 
fritters, but everyone who has tasted the 
Swiss ones knows that not only are they 
the best to be had in any country, bar 
none, but also that they are as difficult 
to make as their Swiss name is to pro- 
nounce. You might attempt to  pro- 
nounce their name, Oepful Chu-ech-li, 
if you remember that ch in the Swiss 
dialect is scraped up from behind the 
palate. but would you ever dare to try 
and evolve them from the incomplete 
method here given, which is as near as 
any outsider will ever get to the science 
of making them? 

This recipe is an almost literal trans- 
cription of what I was told by the best 
Chu-ech-li maker I know, on the day of 
the festival at which they figured. 
“Oepfei Chu-ech-li. Take some apples 
ripe apples—not sweet. Cut them 
through the core in round slices about 
half a centimeter thick. Dip them in 
batter and fry in deep lard. When they 
are brown the apple inside ought to be 


. quite melted. The batter? Why, flour, 


salt, milk and eggs. How much? How 
many? I don’t know. I never measure. 
The milk must be slightly thickened by 
the flour, and I take three eggs if I have 
them. If I haven’t I take one. Salt? 
Well, you have to taste and see.” 

Thus speak all great cooks, I find. 
They will never tell you exactly; it’s 
a way they have. 

One of the joys still left to elderly 

(Concluded on page 416) 





Above heavy rounds of cheese are 
carefully stored in a curing cellar. 
Temperature and humidity are 
controlled. Left shelves of cheese 
reach from the floor to ceiling 


By Ethel Hugli-Camp 


Official Information Bureau of Switzerland 





Open market products, as well as 
shoppers, are good to look at in 
Switzerland 


Lugano, southern 





In some sections cereals are dried 
on racks in the sun, This peaceful 
scene is in the Grisons Oberland 





Secluded alpine villages of the 
Valais still use primitive communal 
baking ovens. -This oven holds 
about twenty loaves of rye bread. 


The rye flour is home-grown 
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Fruits Are Ripe for Preserving 


Fill Up Those Glasses! 


HIS is a story about jams and jellies. 
T Do you remember the White Queen 

saying to Alice-in-Wonderland, “Jam 
yesterday and jam tomorrow, but never 
jam today!” Maybe not for Alice, but 
certainly both jam and jelly for us and 
our students any time we want it. 

Summer fruits are coming in now so 
it behooves us to begin the year’s pre- 
serving, carrying it on easily, a little at 
a time throughout vacation as a summer 
project and on into the fall with the 
last of the fruits. Rhubarb, pineapple, 
strawberries and apricots are already 
here, with currants, raspberries, cherries, 
plums, peaches and grapes, following in 
due succession. 

Equipment needed for jelly making 
must, as with canning, be ready so that 
there may be no delay once actual work 
is started, You will need a large sauce- 
pan, wooden spoon, cheesecloth or flan- 
nel bag for straining, measures, fruit 
pitters and corers, jelly glasses, covers, 
labels, paraffin wax and sugar thermom- 
eter. 

Iwo methods of preserving should be 
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By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


taught and the differences between the 
two clearly defined: (1) the standard 
method using only fruit and sugar and 
(2) the short-boil method using added 
fruit pectin. The latter is especially val- 
uable with fruits lacking that important 
property. 

Among the fruits rich in natural pec- 
tin and therefore well adapted to stand- 
ard jelly making rules are currants, 
quinces, tart apples, plums and green 
grapes. With this method the fruit used 
should be slightly underripe even 
though that means that it will be also 
slightly less flavorful. As fruit ripens 
flavor increases but pectin diminishes. 


Basic Rules for Standard 
Jelly Making 


1. Select slightly underripe fruit. 

2. Wash, remove stems, blossom ends 
and any imperfections but neither 
cores nor skins. Cut up such fruits 


pee 
GSuGAR, 


as need it. Crush juicy fruits and 
cook without water. Apples, quinces 
and similar hard fruits need added 
water almost to cover to make juice 
and prevent possible scorching. 

3. Cook crushed fruic (or fruit and 
water) until juice flows freely, stirring 
while cooking; turn into a wet jelly 
bag (flannel, Canton flannel or dou- 
bled fine cheesecloth) and let juice 
drip through. For maximum clarity 
neither press nor squeeze. Usually, 
however, for reasons of economy fruit 
is gently pressed and squeezed in the 
bag when cool enough to handle. 

4. Measure juice and sugar. Use equal 
quantities of each. 

5. Bring juice to boiling point and boil 
rapidly five or more minutes. 

6. Add sugar, stirring while adding, to 
prevent scorching. Then boil rapidly 
to the jellying point (220-222° F. if 
using a sugar thermometer.) To test 
by the spoon test, dip spoon into boil- 
ing mass, if it “sheets” and two drops 
hang together from edge of spoon it 
will jelly. 

7. Turn into sterilized glasses, filling to 
within one-half inch of top and seal 
at once with hot paraffin. This is eas- 
ily done if paraffin is melted in a 
small spouted teapot kept for the 
purpose. 

8. When cold, wipe glasses with damp 
cloth, cover and label. Store in cool 
dry place free from dust. 

Many luscious fruits — strawberries, 
peaches and apricots, for example—lack 
either pectin or acid content or both 
and cannot, therefore, jelly of themselves 
without added pectin. Today, however, 
commercial fruit pectin (which is made 
solely from fruits naturally rich in this 
jelly property) makes it possible to util- 
ize all fruits to fill our glasses. By this 
method, because fully ripe fruits are 
used and also because of the brief cook- 
ing time, the richest possible flavor and 
color are sealed in each jelly glass. And 
because of the brief cooking time there 
is a larger yield of jelly or jam. 
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Basie Rules for Short Boil 
Method 


|. Select fully ripe fruit. 

9, Measure or weigh all ingredients care- 
fully. Should there be a slight short- 
age in the last cup measured, fill with 
water. 

. Use a large kettle to give ample room 
for the desired hard boil. 

4. Time the cooking by the clock—do 
not guess. 

. Turn into steilized glasses, filling to 
within one-half inch of top and seal 
at once with hot paraffin. 

. When cold, wipe glasses with damp 
cloth, cover and label. 

. Store in cool, dry place free from 

dust. 
Just a word of caution—never double 
recipes; better results are secured from 
small batches. Follow directions of tested 
recipes to the letter and success is as- 
sured. 

Do not hesitate to use natural fruit 
pectin in one of its two forms, liquid or 
powder. It takes the labor from what 
used to be a tedious job and makes jelly 
and jam making pure fun. 

One of the best fruits to demonstrate 
making jelly without added pectin is 
currants because this fruit is rich in 
natural pectin. 


nm 


vr 
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Strawberry and Pineapple Jelly 
414 cups prepared 
fruit juice 
6144 cups sugar 
2 boxes powdered fruit pectin 


Hull and thoroughly crush or grind 
about 2 quarts fully ripe strawberries, 
being sure that each berry is completely 
reduced to a pulp. Peel, remove core 
and grind 1 medium-sized pineapple. 
Combine fruits, place in jelly cloth and 
squeeze out juice. Measure (there should 
be 414 cups) into large kettle, place over 
hottest fire, add powdered fruit pectin, 
stir in thoroughly and continue stirring, 
until mixture comes to a rapid boil. 
Add sugar and again bring to furious 
boil, stirring continuously. Boil hard 14 
minute, remove from fire, skim, turn 
into sterilized glasses and paraffin at 
once. 


Spiced Grape Jelly 
4 cups grape juice 
\% cup cider vinegar 
1 teaspoon whole cloves 
4 inches stick cinnamon 
7 cups sugar 
% bottle fruit pectin 


Stem about 3 pounds fully ripe Con- 
cord grapes and crush. Add vinegar, 
cloves and cinnamon (broken small), 
bring to a boil, cover and simmer until 
grapes are tender—10 to 15 minutes. 
Turn into jelly cloth or bag and press 
out juice. Measure sugar and juice into 
large saucepan and mix. Bring to a boil 
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What is more tempting than a row of sparkling glasses filled with colorful 
fruit spreads? There’s transparent jelly, tender as an apple blossom yet 
firm enough to hold its shape when removed from the glass; flavorable pre- 
serves made of whole fruits or mixtures of fruits cooked in syrup; tasty 
jams, much like preserves except that the fruit is crushed and cooked to a 
more even consistency; golden marmalades with slivers of fruit suspended 
in clear jelly; rich conserves, a mixture of several fruits frequently studded 
with raisins and nut meats; smooth butters made of strained fruit pulp 
and sugar, corn syrup or honey. It’s easy to make these year ’round treats 


over hottest fire and at once add bottled 
fruit pectin, stirring constantly. Bring 
to full rolling boil and boil hard \% 
minute. Remove from fire, skim, turn 
into sterilized glasses and paraffin at 
once. 


Currant Jelly 


4 cups currant juice 
4 cups sugar 


Pick over, wash and drain about 4 
pounds slightly underripe currants. It 
is not necessary to remove stems. Crush 
fruit, cover and cook gently until juice 
flows freely. Turn into jelly bag and 
drain without pressure. Measure juice 
into preserving kettle—there should be 
4 cups—bring to boiling point, boil five 
minutes, then add sugar (1 cup for each 
cup of juice) and cook rapidly to jelly- 
ing point. Skim, turn into sterilized 
glasses and paraffin at once. 


Strawberry Jam 
4 cups prepared fruit 
6 cups sugar 
\% bottle fruit pectin 


Slice about 2 quarts fully ripe straw- 
berries in halves lengthwise; slice large 
berries in quartets. Measure 4 cups 
into a large saucepan. Add 1 cup sugar, 
mix carefully and let stand 15 minutes. 


This sugar is in addition to the 6 cups 
specified. 

Add sugar to fruit in saucepan and 
mix carefully but thoroughly. Place over 
hottest fire, bring to full rolling boil 
and boil hard 1 minute, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from heat and at once 
stir in fruit pectin. Then stir and skim 
by turns for 5 minutes to cool slightly, 
to prevent floating fruit. *Turn into 
sterilized glasses and paraffin at once. 


Ripe Peach and Plum Jam 


4% cups sugar 
3% cups prepared fruit 
1 box powdered fruit 
pectin 


Measure sugar. Peel as thinly as pos- 
sible about 1 and 1% pounds fully ripe 
peaches. Remove pits and grind or crush 
fruit thoroughly. Pit, without peeling, 
about 1 pound fully ripe plums, cut up 
and crush thoroughly. Measure the two 
fruits into large kettle, filling last cup 
with water if necessary. Place over hot- 
test fire, add powdered fruit pectin, stir 
in thoroughly and continue the stirring 
until mixture comes to a rapid boil. Add 
sugar and again bring to furious boil, 
stirring constantly. Boil hard one min- 


(Concluded on page 416) 
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No Vacation 
lor This Test Kitchen 


By Martha MeMillin 


San Bernardino, California 


NE branch of the Los Angeles City 

Schools which knows no vacation is 

the test kitchen. It operates both 
summer and winter testing various food 
products and making up menus that are 
scientifically well-balanced, energizing 
and economical. As a result of this year 
‘round activity it has been possible for 
the school cafeterias in Los Angeles to 
serve appetizing and nourishing meals 
for a set price of twenty-five cents, at a 
time when food prices have soared to 
near-record high. 


The test kitchen is operated under 
the direction of Miss Helen M. Crane, 
Head Supervisor of the Food Services 
Branch of the Business Division. The 
primary purpose of the set-up is to ex- 
periment with foods, especially in their 
relationship to nutritional value and 
economy. New methods have been de- 
vised for keeping down costs, without 
in any degree sacrificing nutritive value, 
eye appeal or size of servings. 

Most of the economies have been ef- 
fected in three different ways: the in- 
creased use of vegetables and fruits, with 
less emphasis on meats which are almost 
prohibitively expensive for the school 
cafeteria; elimination of all kitchen 
waste and utilization of all leftovers: 
and the establishment of a uniform 
standard so that all recipes, meals and 
servings are identical in the various 
city schools. 

As a result of the testing done in the 
central testing kitchen, every cafeteria 
manager and worker knows exactly how 
many servings to expect from a certain 
amount of food, with guesswork entire- 
ly eliminated. The cooks know to a 
fraction how many hamburgers can be 
made from ten pounds of chopped meat, 
and. how many dishes of cole slaw can 
be made from ten pounds of cabbage. 

This same uniformity applies also to 
the spoons and dippers used in serving 
the various dishes. Identical dippers and 
measuring cups are used in all school 
cafeterias. First the recipes are worked 
out in the test kitchen by trained di- 
etitians, then they are distributed to the 
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various schools, so that there is uni- 
formity of foods and amounts served in 
all schools. In this way, students may be 
sure that the pudding served last week 
which proved so delicious—will be ex- 
actly like that being served this week, 
and they will never be disappointed. 

In experimenting with fruits and vege- 
tables, the staff of the test kitchen dis- 
covered that the use of fresh garden 
produce was usually more economical 
than the use of frozen or canifed prod- 
ucts. In other words, they learned that 
for the cost of a half-serving of canned 
or frozen carrots, they could serve a gen- 
erously full helping of fresh carrots. 
This applies, more or less, to fruits, also, 
which are available during a great part 
of the year. 

They learned also by experimentation 
that canned fruit cocktail is so expensive 
as to be hardly practicable except when 
served in extremely small helpings. But, 
by combining the perennial California 
fresh oranges with other fresh and 
canned fruits, in the proportion of 2 to 
1, they learned that fruit cocktail can be 
offered in generous servings without 
financial loss to the schools. 


Similarly, fresh vegetables are almost 
always more economical than are the 
canned or frozen varieties. This is par- 
ticularly true in Southern California, 
where winter vegetable gardens are just 
as popular as, and even more practical 
than, the summer gardens. 

According to Mr. Don Cunliff, direc- 
tor of the Food Service Branch, the 
original price of food stuffs served in 
the school cafeterias amounts to approxi- 
mately 53 per cent of the selling price. 
The other 47 per cent is taken up by 
salaries of the cafeteria managers and 
workers, and by overhead costs. Because 
of careful management and the earnest 
endeavors of the personnel, during the 
last school year the school cafeterias were 
self-supporting at a time when food 
prices were constantly rising, and when 
the cafeterias of other school systems 
were running in the red. 

Because of the current high cost of 
labor, the Los Angeles city school cafe- 
terias are required to spend no more 
than 13 cents or 14 cents for food for 
each lunch which will sell at 25 cents, 
the regular, established price of the 
special plate lunch in all the school 
cafeterias. Below are two samples of 
typical school lunches sold at the pre- 
vailing price: 

No. 1. Fruit gelatine salad, chili beans 
with meat, crackers, milk, slice of canta- 
loupe. 

No. 2. Vegetable soup, crackers, ham- 
burger sandwich with a slice of tomato, 
milk, and apricot cobbler. 

By the maintenance of the test kitchen 
and by adopting a uniform system of 
recipes and measurements for the entire 
city school system, the Business Division 
of the Food Service Branch of the Los 
Angeles City Schools confidently hopes 
and expects to maintain its present pol- 
icy of serving the school children the 
best and most nutritious foods at the 
lowest price possible. 





Worth Knowing About— 


School Lunch Policies and Standards 
by Edgar L. Morphet, Executive Secre- 
tary and Editor of Publications, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, 1947. Price twenty-five 
cents. This pamphlet compiles and clari- 
fies the new thinking on school lunch 
problems. Although consideration is giv- 
en to school lunch needs of the southern 
states having one-third of the nation’s 
children, one-eighth of the nation’s 
wealth and one-sixth of the nation’s in- 
come, the problems dealt with are uni- 
versal. Chapters are on Educational As- 
pects of the School Lunch Program, 
Organization and Administration, Food, 
Food Service Facilities, Personnel, 
Finance and Evaluations, concluding 
with Summary and Recommendations. 


PRACTICAL 


This booklet is worthwhile because it 
brings together in concise form funda- 
mental procedures in school lunch work 
and points the way toward greater im- 
provement. 


Quantity Recipes is a cook book us- 
ing nonfat dry milk solids in all of its 
dishes. The economical, easy-to-use rec- 
ipes yield fifty servings. Ingredients are 
given both by measure and by weight. 
The spiral-bound booklet is available 
free to school lunch supervisors from the 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois. Additional copies are thirty-eight 
cents. 

—Reviewed by Marton L. CRONAN 
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Former Garage Now Feeds 1200 


By Robert Herguth, Journalism student, University of Missouri 


WO years ago last month a grizzled 

army sergeant climbed into a large 

khaki-colored truck on the ground 
floor of Crowder Hall, the University of 
Missouri’s ROTC building. He gunned 
the motor, shifted his wad of tobacco, 
and rolled the truck out of the garage. 
It would be a long time before the 
ROTC used the first floor of Crowder 
Hall for a gunshed and garage again. 
The army was getting crowded out in 
favor of an emergency cafeteria to help 
feed the swelling student body. 

Today, this erstwhile garage at Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, feeds 1200 students, 
including the school’s football team and 
various other athletic squads. Six di- 
etitians, headed by Miss Charlotte 
Henry, Louisiana State graduate, super- 
vise 120 employees, including 45 regular 
workers and 75 students employed part 
time. . 

It was a tough fight getting the cafe- 
teria to run smoothly. A demobilized 
army of would-be college men had de- 
scended on Missouri U. in September, 
1946. To house them, school authorities 
bought surplus army barracks, trucked 
them from Camp Crowder, Missouri, and 
erected them in a cornfield the school 
of agriculture used for experimental 
work. Private restaurants were overflow- 
ing with customers, and the University 
had a long way to go before starting its 
permanent building program, which in- 
cludes dormitories and school cafeterias 
for all students. 

The school fathers cast about for a 
good place for a temporary cafeteria, 
somewhere not too far from the _bar- 
racks, yet big enough to feed over 1000 
men quickly and efficiently. 

Their eyes lit on Crowder Hall, 100 
feet from the nearest barracks. It was 
the closest University building, and the 
ground floor could be converted quickly 
into a restaurant. The ROTC didn’t 
grumble too much when the school ex- 
plained apologetically that it must be 
dispossessed, on the first floor, at least. 

Then school authorities began to 
thumb through the War Assets Admin- 
istration catalogs which poured in every 
day, listing all types of surplus govern- 
ment equipment. From a war plant in 
St. Louis came the counters. From the 
navy came the chairs and tables. To in- 
crease the ground floor space, school 
workmen put up 30-foot prefabricated 
extensions, also army surplus, on both 
sides of the building. 

They put the tables where the ROTC 
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Student employees work to music in Crowder Hall’s scullery. Diners drop 
trays into racks in foreground after finishing meal, Forty-five full time 
adult employees prepare food for 1200 under supervision of six dietitians 


had drilled indoors on rainy days. Ice 
boxes went where army instructors had 
once showed freshmen how to take apart 
Garand rifles. They put a battery of 
ovens in a onetime classroom, and a 
storeroom for Garands, Springfields and 
.30 and .50 caliber machine guns be- 
came the athletes’ private dining room. 
The grease pit had its cover put back 
on, the tools were taken out, and a 
scullery was installed. 

The cafeteria was put on active duty 
in September, 1946. Three days after it 
opened, Crowder was feeding over 1200 
men. To keep the lines moving, there 
were 40 student employees and 24 full- 
time workers. Things weren’t helped by 
the fact that the refrigerators weren’t 
working, only one large and one small 
pot were installed for soups, etc. The 
pastry room was in the future schedule, 
and only two of the three counters 
planned were operating. 

Then there was the matter of the 
table knives. The manufacturer from 
whom they were ordered couldn’t send 
them when the cafeteria opened. Until 
they arrived, two months late, diners 
carved their meat and spread their but- 
ter with spoons. 

To top it off, there were seats for only 


210 diners. The workmen were still fin 
ishing the prefab additions that would 
house 210 more chairs. It took two and 
one-half hours to feed everyone with a 
meal ticket for each meal. But gradual 
ly, Miss Janet Butterworth, the head di 
etitian, (B.S. Minn., ’37) and her crew 
reduced the, chaos to order. After two 
months things were going smoothly. 
When the summer of 1947 arrived. 
Crowder had a slight rest, although it 
stayed open. A mere 340 ate at the 
cafeteria during the summer semester. 
But the fall semester brought just as 
many diners back as before, only this 
time there was a difference. There were 
over 100 girls eating there, too. The 
University hadn't finished the perma- 
nent cafeteria which would feed the 
girls living in the temporary dormitories, 
so shunted them over to Crowder. Fewer 
unshaven male diners were seen. A 
couple even came to dinner rigged out 
with ties. One male student said “I like 
it with the girls eating here. It gives 
the place a tone it never had before.” 
After Miss Butterworth left in June, 
1947, to work on her Master’s degree at 
Northwestern, Miss Charlotte Henry, 
Louisiana State graduate, became head 
(Concluded on page 416) 
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Milk holds the Spotlight... 








among today’s economy foods 


Milk pays big dividends . . . because 


Milk’s price is low, and relatively stable. The average price of 
fresh milk is up less than the average price of all foods combined. 
Comparing figures for 1939 with those available thus far in 1948, 
the price of all foods has increased 124 percent—fresh milk 72 per- 
cent. Only four of the 46 major foods reported show a smaller price 
increase than milk. 

Wage earners in the United States are spending, on the average, a 
smaller proportion of their :ncome for milk now than in 1939, even 
though consumers today are using nearly 20 percent more milk. 

A quart of milk weighs slightly over two pounds. Compare what 
you pay for a pound of milk and the per pound cost of any other 
daily food. Then figure what you get in return. 


Milk has no waste. You use every drop you pay for. Milk comes 
to you ready to use—it saves time, fuel, and effort; there is nothing to 
discard; nothing need be added to make it palatable and digestible. 

Milk, in “‘extending’’ other foods, adds substance as well as vol- 
ume... makes them more satisfying and nutritious. 


Milk's food value is high. It raises the value of a meal in each 
of the four major aspects of nutrition: energy, protein, minerals, 


The presence of this Seal indicates that all nutritional state- 

ments in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the 

Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical 
eat Association. 
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vitamins. Milk provides the foundation upon which adequate meals 
can most easily and surely be built. 

Milk furnishes a form of protein particularly adaptable to con- 
version into body material, both for growth and for upkeep of 
adult tissues. 


Milk plays an invaluable part in giving the average American diet 
a full measure of essential mineral elements. An adequate intake of cal- 
cium is hard to obtain without adequate milk consumption. 

Milk contains some of all known vitamins, many of them in sig- 
nificant amounts. It is an outstanding source of riboflavin and an 
important source of vitamin A and thiamine, 

Milk contains important substances not yet completely identified. 
It is one of those ‘‘wholes’’ whose significance in good nutrition is 
greater than that of the mere sum of its known parts. 


111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





Since 1918... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, bas bees devoted 
to nutritional research and to education in the use of dairy products. 
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ICE CREAM’S double value 


score 
ee 


It’s Delicious! 





It’s common knowledge that ice cream is 

one of the dest-tasting foods there is— 

best-tasting and best-liked—with its delicious flavors, 
refreshing coolness, appetizing appearance. 

It’s fortunate that such a delicious food 


is so nourishing! 


Nutritional value and delicious flavor account for the invaluable role 
played by ice cream in our nation’s health and welfare program. 






The presence of this Seal indicates that all 
nutritional statements in this advertise- 
z= ment have been found acceptable by the 
= Council on Foods and Nutrition. of the 
= American Medical Association 





COUNCIL ON 
FOODS AND 
NUTRITION 
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it’s Nutritious! 





Any way you look at it, there’s nourishment aplenty 
in ice cream! 

The reason? Ice cream is a dairy food. 

The milk of more than a million cows goes into the 
manufacture of a year’s supply 


of ice cream, to help nourish all America. 


111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 






Since 1918... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutritional research and to education in the use of dairy products 
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dietitian. The dietitians realized that 
Crowder Hall would never look like 
home to the students that ate there, but 
they tried to make as many improve- 
ments as they could. 

They periodically empty a suggestion 
box in the back of the hall to see what 
suggestions, gripes and bouquets have 
accumulated. One of the latest improve- 
ments at the Hall is the result of a note 
in the suggestion box. 

One diner observed that music with 
the meals would be a pleasant contrast 
to the usual clatter of knives and forks. 
The result was a loudspeaker system 
that was installed last March, piping 
music from a record player installed in 
the dietitians’ office. 

Students think the musical —back- 
ground is a great step forward. Their 


preferences vary from Strauss waltzes to 
Glenn Miller, and they want variety 
more than any fixed musical diet. 

Today, the three counters at Crowder 
have little trouble feeding students on 
an assembly line basis. Meals are served 
in two half-hour shifts in the morning, 
two 35-minute shifts at noon, and from 
5:30 to 6:30 at night. The food, from 
the student’s point of view, is the best 
in town for the price, with meal tickets 
selling for $35 per month. Since the 
number of diners is limited by the size 
of Crowder Hall, meal tickets are highly 
coveted. 

The dietitians at Crowder don’t know 
when the University will start its big 
permanent dormitory building program; 
it will be years before all the students 
are shifted from the barracks and tem- 
porary dorms. But they know that until 
then, Crowder Hall will do a good job 
of feeding college students, a job of 
which the dietitians are proud. 





Food Specialties 
(Continued from page 409) 


Swiss matrons is to choose a bright sum- 
mer day, take their knitting and their 
daughter’s baby and go off to one of the 
lovely Swiss open-air restaurants for an 
afternoon’s outing. The afternoon is 
agreeably broken by the hour conse- 
crated to tea, and this hour is usually 
fixed as early as possible so as to leave 
a decent margin between it and supper 
time, a very real consideration, for these 
open-air afternoons seem to create an 
appetite which imperiously for 
solid food. The food in this case usual- 
ly takes the form of the very filling 
Strubli, or the Chummi-Chu-ech-li, rein- 
forced by cafe au lait ad libitum, and 
a generous helping of either effectually 
postpones any Swiss matron’s desire to 
eat for hours and hours to come. A 
method of making these dainties is as 
follows: 

Strubli. Make a thick batter of one 
pint of milk, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, two or three eggs and a pinch of 
salt. Have ready a frying pan with deep 
lard, smoking hot. Pour the batter into 
a funnel and let it flow into the lard 
in the form of a mat, beginning from 
the center. When the Strubli is brown 
and crisp, remove from the pan, drain, 
place on the warmed platter, and gen- 
erously sprinkle with sugar. The second 
mat is placed on the first, also gener- 
ously sugared, and served with cafe au 
lait. 

Chumi-Chu-ech-li. 


calls 


delicious 


This 
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crumby accompaniment to the tea hour 
consists of pastry rolled out in big disks, 
plentifully besprinkled with caraway 
seeds, and baked. It is served with cafe 
au lait. 

Once a year, on the last Monday of 
November, the ancient ceremony of put- 
ting away enough winter vegetables to 
last until spring is revived in Berne by 
the institution called the Onion Market. 
All the winter vegetables are repre- 
sented on this occasion, especially the 
powerful onion, and for one whole day 
the town reeks with its pungent odor. 
On this day, too, the onion cake is in- 
cluded in every menu in Berne, whether 
in hotels or in private families, and this 
is the way it is made: 

Zibele Chu-eche. (Onion Cake) Line 
a baking tin with pastry. Peel five or 
six large white onions, slice them and 
parboil for a few moments in. salted 
water. Pour them onto a sieve to drip. 
Melt a good-sized piece of butter in a 
pan, toss in the onions and after a mo- 
ment add a little bouillon in which they 
must steam until tender. Make three- 
quarters of a pint of white sauce, add 
pepper, a little nutmeg and three whole 
eggs; beat well together, add onions 
and fill the tin, baking until brown in 
a moderate oven. 

Swiss cookery is a comparative rarity 
in this country and it is difficult indeed 
to find a restaurant specializing in it. 
Fortunately, all is not lost for the pre- 
ceding recipes make it possible for you 
to bring a.little bit of Switzerland into 
your own kitchen or classroom. 


Fill Up Those Glasses! 
(Continued from page 411) 


ute, remove from fire, skim, turn into 
sterilized glasses and paraffin at once. 


Ripe Apricot Jam 

3 cups prepared fruit 
14 cup lemon juice 

7 cups sugar 
\% bottle fruit pectin 

Pit about 2 pounds fully ripe apricots. 
Do not peel but grind or crush thor- 
oughly. Add lemon juice and mix sugar 
and fruit thoroughly in large kettle. 
Bring to furious boil and boil hard 1 
minute, stirring constantly during entire 
process. Remove from fire, stir in pectin, 
skim, pour quickly and paraffin at once. 


Aloha Conserve 


3 pounds plums 

1 cup pineapple juice 

4 cups diced canned 
pineapple 

2 cups seeded raisins 

4 pounds sugar 

Grated rind and juice of 
1 orange and 1 lemon 

1 cup coarsely chopped 
walnuts 


Wash and pit plums and cook with 
pineapple juice 20 minutes. Add pine- 
apple, raisins and sugar and simmer 
until thick, stirring frequently. Add 
orange and lemon rinds and juice 10 
minutes before cooking is completed. 
Finally stir in walnuts. Turn into steril- 
ized glasses and paraffin at once. 


Cranberry Conserve 
cups cranberries 
cup water 
cup halved seeded raisins 
oranges 
cups sugar 
cup chopped nut meats 


N 
BN cl 
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Wash, then cook cranberries with 
water until all skins burst. Rub through 
sieve, add raisins, oranges which have 
been seeded and passed through food 
chopper, and sugar. Cook 25 minutes. 
Stir in nut meats. Turn into sterilized 
glasses and paraffin at once. 


The yield or number of glasses has 
not been given at the end of each recipe 
because containers vary. If standard six- 
ounce glasses are used these recipes 
should yield the following: 


Cepensit Jelly. oo 52 sis as 8 glasses 
Strawberry Jam .......... 10 glasses 
Ripe Apricot Jam ......... 9 glasses 
Strawberry & Pineapple Jelly 10 glasses 
Ripe Peach and Plum Jam.. 8 glasses 


Spiced Grape Jelly.........10 glasses 
Aloha Conserve ..... cease 12 glasses 
Cranberry Conserve ....... 7 glasses 
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What's Going On in Foods 





HE quantity of fresh fruits and vege- 

tables used for commercial processing 

has more than doubled during the 
past twenty years, according to a Cornell 
University survey. The investigation 
also showed that on a year around basis 
canned fruits and vegetables are the 
cheapest while frozen foods are the most 
expensive. Fresh fruits and vegetables 
are cheapest at the height of their season, 
but they range in the middle when their 
cost is averaged for a year. For greatest 
economy Cornell experts advise using 
fresh foods in season and canned foods 
the rest of the year. 


Home Grown Meat 

Families in small communities where 
poultry raising is permitted should cer- 
tainly look into the idea of keeping rab- 
bits, says the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Rabbits can provide a 
year-round supply of white, delicately 
flavored, nutritious meat, affording a 
real saving on the meat budget. Three 
or four does and a buck of breeding 
age purchased now will provide fryers 
by late summer. Any surplus may be 
preserved by freezing or canning. 

Like breast of chicken, domestic rab- 
bit meat is all white, is entirely different 
from wild rabbit, and is in season all 
year long. Domestic rabbits are not 
afflicted with the disease tularemia. 


Homemakers Demand 
Fruits and Vegetables 
Homemakers are buying more and 
more fresh fruits and vegetables, accord- 
ing to John Hartford, president of the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany. In looking over his report of last 
year’s activities he said that in 1948 
some of the most important items in a 
retail grocery store would be its fruits 
and vegetables. 


Wiser Use of Milk 

The nation’s milk supply is far more 
wisely distributed now than it was be- 
fore the war. This is chiefly because 
more skim milk is being used for food, 
according to Gerson Levin of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Only 
about half of the skim milk produced 
before the war was used as food. The 
remainder was fed to animals, made into 
casein products such as_ buttons, or 
wasted. Today two-thirds of all skim 
milk is used as food. 


From Can to Jar 


Canned citrus fruit juices offer excel- 
lent opportunity for quick and easy 
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jelly making. Tangerine jelly can be 
made with three cups of sweetened tan- 
gerine juice, about the same amount of 
sugar and fruit pectin. A delicious mint 
jelly is made with canned unsweetened 
grapefruit juice, sugar, pectin, spear- 
mint flavoring and green coloring. 


Keep ’em Growing 

July is the critical month for the vege- 
table gardener for his early crops are 
already harvested and late crops are not 
yet ready to harvest. The National Gar- 
den Institute, Inc., has some recommen- 
dations for that empty space. It suggests 
bush beans, beets, Brussels sprouts, cab- 
bage, carrots, endive, kale, kohl-rabi, 
lettuce, rutabaga, Swiss chard and _ tur- 
nips. Before planting the new crop 
stimulate the tired soil with a good 
garden fertilizer. Turn the soil over 
with a spade and mix thoroughly into 
the top three or four inches a pound of 
fertilizer to each twenty-five feet of row. 
Rake level and then sow the seed. 


Agriculture and School Lunch 

The buying of surplus commodities 
by the government in order to maintain 
floors under agricultural prices appears 
as though it might continue for some 
time. This is good news for the school 
lunch program which is partially sup- 
ported by these surplus contributions 
from the government. During the spring 
main items provided have been a half 
million cases of grapefruit juice and 150 
carloads of winter pears. Taxpayers 
might consider this support of prices 
a heavy burden but they are being well- 
reimbursed by the knowledge that their 
children and the children of the Nation 
are being given a healthful lunch. 


Styles in Stew 

Molded, frozen lamb stew’ meat 
packed for institutional use is being dis- 
tributed by Armour and Company. The 
stew meat is diced to uniform size, in- 
dividually wrapped in_ three-pound 
molds with transparent material and 
packed five molds to a carton. Other 
frozen meat cuts now available in insti- 
tutional size are: leg of lamb, lamb leg 
B.R.T., lamb loin, hotel lamb rack, lamb 
shoulder B.I. lamb shoulder B.R.T., 
lamb breast, lamb back and lamb shank. 


Oranges Top Grapefruit 


For the first time on record the quan- 
tity of oranges processed for juice and 
segments exceeded that of grapefruit last 
year. Improved canning and processing 
methods are really selling the product 


By Evelyn Platt Larson 


to consumers. The canned product now 
retains ninety-eight per cent of its vita- 
min C—this plus its labor-saving features 
and its comparatively low price are fac- 
tors accounting for its popularity. 





Everything is Peachy 

A cooperative campaign to promote 
peaches and flour is in full swing under 
the sponsorship of the California Cling 
Peach Advisory Board, the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute, Pillsbury Mills and 
the American Meat Institute. A tempt- 
ing Boston Peach Cream Dessert, de- 
veloped to lure consumers, is being giv- 
en nationwide publicity. See picture. 


Have You Heard? 


* * * about or seen the new match books 
with recipes on the flap? Manufacturers 
of Hunt’s Tomato Sauce thought up this 
idea with, of course, tomato sauce 
recipes. There are fifty different ones 
ready for consumer use. 

* ¢ ¢ that Ming crystallized ginger is 
back on the market? Prewar users will 
remember its excellence with tea, in 
orange marmalade, in tomato preserves 
or as a snack treat. 

¢ ¢ ¢ that another war casualty, Royal 
Tapioca Pudding, is again in full sup- 
ply? It’s available in three flavors— 
vanilla, chocolate and orange coconut. 
¢ ¢ ¢ that transfers for cake decoration 
have been devised? The design, made 
of jelly, is mounted on tissue paper and 
is easily transferred with gentle moisten- 
ing from paper to cake frosting. 

¢ ¢ « that the newest canning closure is 
the Ball Dome Lid? The lid has a 
flowed-in rubber compound on the re- 
verse side and is sealed by tightening 
the re-usable metal band before filled 
jars are placed in the canner. Bands are 
removed twelve hours after canning. 

* « ¢ about the five-story food cans tor 
variety seekers, Five different vegetables 
share one can—each separated by parch- 
ment paper partitions. 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 376) 
in public schools. She was president of 
the AHEA from 1944 to 1946 and is 
now vice-president of the Tri-State 
Council on Family Relations. 


From Here to There— 

Lura Jim Alkire has been appointed 
acting manager of the General Electric 
Consumers Institute succeeding Eliza- 
beth Woody who has resigned. Miss 
Alkire has been on the staff of the Con- 
sumers Institute for the past year as 
senior home economist specializing in 
refrigerators and home freezers. She is a 
graduate of Southwest State Teachers 
College, and prior to joining GE was a 
home economist for the City Public 
Service Board of San Antonio, Texas. 

Marguerite Downing is no longer a 
member of the Cereal Institute staff as 
announced in our May issue. 

Betty Olson is the new home econo- 
mist for the Appliance Division of the 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
makers of the Hamilton Automatic 
Clothes Dryer. Miss Olson received her 
B.S. degree in Home Economics Educa- 
tion from North Dakota Agricultural 
College. She was formerly instructor of 
home economics at Tracy High School, 
Tracy, Minnesota. 

Graduate Assistantships 
at Iowa State 

Several graduate assistantships and 
senior fellowships are open at Iowa 
State College for upper-quartile grad- 
uates interested in continuing their 
studies it journalism. The range of 
stipends is $540-$1050 for nine months 


How to 


VERY homemaker and every guard- 

ian of the food stockroom in home 
economics departments can help the Na- 
tional grain-saving program as well as 
her budget by keeping cupboards free 
from insects. Easier said than done? 
Well, perhaps, but nevertheless direc- 
tions are simple and easy to follow. 
First, clean all kitchen shelves thor- 
oughly. Traces of spilled cereal particles 
sifted from packages and lodged in 
cracks and corners of cupboards furnish 
board for these pests, which might be 
weevils, beetles or meal moths. Soon 
they get into the cereal packages, there- 
by realizing the goal of every ambitious 
insect. 

After cleaning the shelves, spray them 
with a five per cent DDT solution. The 
deposit of fine DDT crystals left after 
the spray dries will be effective for sev- 
eral months in killing insects that crawl 
into cupboards. When the spray dries 
—not before—replace the food packages 
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of one-fourth to one-half time employ- 
ment, beginning September 15. All tui- 
tion and laboratory fees are remitted 
except for the staff registration fee of 
$15 per quarter. 

For application blanks and further 
information, write the Department of 
Technical Journalism, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames. 


House of Steel 

A porcelain-enameled all-steel house 
which is rustproof and never needs re- 
painting has been created by the Lustron 
Corporation in New York City. The 
two-bedroom bungalow with radiant 
ceiling heat, a combination dish and 
laundry washing machine, porcelain 
enamel walls and built-in closets and 
cupboards has been made to sell for be- 
tween seven and eight thousand dollars. 
This includes such built-in features as 
living room bookcases and a vanity in 
the master bedroom. The enamel walls, 
shelves and ceilings are easily kept clean 
with a damp cloth. Even the outside 
walls, it is claimed, respond well to a 
vigorous rubdown with soap, water and 
sponge. 

All closets have sliding doors as do 
the openings between rooms. A storage 
wall separating dining foyer and kitchen 
holds china and drawers for linen on 
one side and pantry items and kitchen 
drawers on the other. The manufacturer 
hopes to produce seventeen thousand of 
these homes during 1948. He has con- 
verted an aircraft plant in Columbus, 
Ohio, for production by unit assembty 
methods similar to those used in the 
automobile industry. 


on shelves. The dry DDT will not harm 
food inside packages, but neither will 
it have any effect on insects already 
abiding there. 

Examine the packages from time to 
time for infestation. Insects are some- 
times in food when it comes from the 
store. They may be in flour, meal, ce- 
reals, cornstarch, crackers, breakfast 
food, macaroni, spaghetti, spices, nut 
meats, dry milk, chocolate, cocoa, de- 
hydrated food, dried fruits, dry soup 
mixes, dog biscuits or dry rations and 
bird seed. Do not consider these foods 
ruined just because one or two insects 
have moved in. An occasional insect in 
flour, for example, may be picked out 
and the flour sifted through a fine sieve. 
The flour or other food should then be 
sterilized with heat and stored in a 
clean, tight container. Sterilize by heat- 
ing in a slow oven, 140°F., for half an 
hour. Small packages can be heated just 
as they are. Contents of larger packages 


Homemakers’ Nutrition 
Knowledge 


The Bureau of Agricultural Econom 
ics recently made a survey in Richmond, 
Virginia, to learn how much the typical 
city homemaker knows about nutrition. 
Questions were asked of four hundred 
representative homemakers, white and 
Negro, averaging two in each of the two 
hundred city blocks selected. The su 
vey uncovered the fact that half of the 
homemakers had littlé or no informa- 
tion on nutrition. Only four per cent 
had adequate information. The remain- 
ing forty-six per cent had some. Only 
about half the homemakers were pro- 
viding adequate daily meals for their 
families. In other words, only about 
half included foods from all the seven 
basic food groups in their daily menus. 

Many homemakers were interested in 
new recipes but showed much less inter- 
est in nutrition, fundamentals of cook- 
ery and proper buying of food. Age, 
education and income level all seemed 
to have some effect on the homemakers’ 
interest in nutrition. Women under 
forty-four showed more interest than 
older women; those with high school on 
college training were more interested 
than those with less schooling. 

About half the mothers were influ 
enced by what their children had 
learned in school about foods and nutri- 
tion. “When I serve them they always 
consider whether that is what their 
teacher tells them they should have,” 
said one mother, giving further prool 
that nutrition education in school does 
not go unheeded. 


Care for Cereal Products 


should be spread out on a baking pan 
so that heat can easily penetrate. Ce- 
reals which are heavily infested, how- 
ever, should only be used to feed chick- 
ens. It is important that the feeding 
pan be sterilized before returning it to 
the house, for example, with eggs. 
After the foods have been sterilized 
by heat, they should be stored promptly 
in clean metal or glass containers with 
tight-fitting covers. Lard buckets, coffee 
cans or glass jars make safe containers. 
If a concerted effort were made 
throughout the country to follow these 
precautionary procedures, the pantry 
pests might soon become extinct. And 
there is no doubt that they are too ex- 
pensive to have around. Entomologists 
in the United States Department of 
Agriculture estimate that if each family 
in the country threw away only fifty 
cents’ worth of cereal food each year 
because of insect infestation, the loss 
would total about fifteen million dollars. 
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Test Your Writing 


(Continued from page 386) 


But count combinations of the listed 
words with each other and with grand-, 
great-, step- and -in-law. Count also 
familiar forms of these words, like 
grandpa. Count singulars and plurals. 


6. Average your data 

a. Add the average sentence lengths 
that you found in your samples and 
divide the total by the number of sam- 


ples used. This will give you the aver- 
age sentence length for the whole piece 
of writing. 

b. Add the number of affixes in all 
your samples and divide the total by the 
number of samples used. This gives you 
the average number of affixes per 100 
words. 

c. Add the number of personal refer- 
ences in all your samples and divide the 
total by the number of samples used. 
This gives you the average number of 
personal references per 100 words. 


7. Figure your score 


The multiplications are worked out for you on this page. 





"a —mverage ( ) Words per sentence KX -1558 a8: .o:6ian 3. .sissien eis eee ( ) 
“B”—Average (_ )affixes per 100 words X .0645 is ...............0006: ( ) 
Pe SOT WEY GOURD nc noc ccccescstosscseveraces ( ) 
“C”—Average ( ) personal references per 100 words X .0659 is ....... (- ) 
to ke MELYIT TERE TET EP EEE ETP ( ) 
See RONMENT IOIANNS 0B 5.5 mn $5 1035 sis nfo nico 0 vine usd Shc Atos ioe) Sole (- -75) 
Subtract this and your score is .........ccccecccsessees ( ) 
Sentence Length Affixes 
Multiplication table for use with the Multiplication table for use with the 
formula formula 


Average sentence length in words times 


1338 
1 13 21 2.81 41 5.49 
2 27 22 2.94 42 5.62 
3 40 23 3.08 43 5.75 
4 54 24 3.21 ww 5.89 
5 67 25 3.34 45 6.02 
6 -80 26 3.48 46 6.15 
7 94 27 3.61 47 6.29 
8 1.07 28 3.75 48 6.42 
9 1.20 29 3.88 49 6.56 
10 1.34 30 4.01 50 6.69 
11 1.47 31 4.15 51 6.82 
12 1.61 32 4.28 52 6.96 
13 1.74 33 4.42 53 7.09 
14 1.87 34 4.55 54 7.23 
15 2.01 35 4.68 55 7.36 
16 2.14 36 4.82 56 749 
17 2.27 37 4.95 57 7.63 
18 2.41 38 5.08 58 7.76 
19 2.54 39 5.22 59 7.89 
20 2.68 40 5.35 60 8.03 


Personal References 
Multiplication table for use with the 
formula 
Number of personal reference per 100 
words times .0659 


1 07 16 1.05 
2 18 17 1.12 
3 -20 18 1.19 
4 -26 19 1.25 
5 33 20 1.32 
6 40 21 1.38 
7 46 22 1.45 
8 53 23 1.52 
9 59 24 1.59 
10 -66 a5 1.65 
11 -72 26 1.71 
12 -79 27 1.78 
13 -86 28 1.85 
14 92 29 1.91 
15 99 30 1.98 


Number of affixes per 100 words times 


0645 
1 06 31 2.00 61 3.93 
2 13 32 2.06 62 4.00 
3 19 33 2.13 63 4.06 
4 +26 34 2.19 64 4.13 
5 32 35 2.26 65 4.19 
6 39 36 2.32 66 4.26 
7 45 37 2.39 67 4.32 
8 52 38 2.45 68 4.39 
9 58 39 2.52 69 4.45 
10 64 Ww 2.58 70 4.51 
11 71 41 2.64 71 4.58 
12 77 42 2.71 72 4.64 
13 84 43 2.77 73 4.71 
14 -90 44 2.84 74 4.77 
15 97 45 2.90 76 4.84 
16 1.03 16 2.97 76 4.90 
17 1.10 47 3.03 77 4.97 
18 1.16 48 3.10 78 5.03 
19 1.23 49 3.16 79 5.10 
20 1.29 50 3.22 80 5.16 
21 1.35 51 3.29 81 5.22 
22 1.42 52 3.35 82 5.29 
23 1.48 53 3.42 83 5.35 
24 1.55 54 3.48 B84 5.42 
25 1.61 55 3.55 85 5.48 
26 1.68 56 3.61 86 5.55 
27 1.74 57 3.68 87 5.61 
28 1.81 58 3.74 88 5.68 
29 1.87 59 3.81 89 5.74 
30 1.93 60 3.87 90 5.80 


For more information about scoring 
your writing and help in improving 
your writing read Rudolph Flesch’s 
book, The Art of Plain Talk. 
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Writing Ethics 


(Continued from page 387) 


ple are concerned, writing ethics demand 
that the writer: 


1. Copy correctly in every detail mate. 
rial quoted. 

2. Give full credit for ideas, whether 
quoted exactly or not, when he leans 
heavily in his writing upon those of 
another person. 

5. Make no minor changes in the form 
or wording of another person's writ- 
ing, such as omitting or transposing 
a word, phrase or sentence to avoid 
giving credit or to keep from getting 
permission to use or to make the 
ideas appear to be his own. 

4. Use another person’s ideas in their 
proper setting and with the meaning 
the author intended. 

5. Use a credit line whenever using the 
words or ideas of another person. 
This credit line should carry the full 
name of the author, the title of the 
article or book, the name of the maga- 
zine or publishing house, the volume 
of the magazine and the page and 
date of publication of both magazines 
and books. This procedure should be 
followed for all material whether 
copyrighted or not. 

6. Secure permission to use copyrighted 
material from the person or publish- 
er holding the copyright. This may 
be the author, a magazine or a pub- 
lishing house. A request for permis- 
sion to quote published material 
should give the use to be made of 
the particular statement. Courtesy de- 
mands a letter to the author even 
though he may not hold the copy- 
right. An author can always be 
reached through the publisher. 

Most magazines and books are copy- 
righted. Materials published by fed- 
eral, state, and local governmental 
agencies are usually not copyrighted. 


All these procedures, except the last 
one, should be followed in any written 
work prepared in college even though 
the material is not written for publica- 
tion and is never published. One of the 
serious problems college teachers face is 
to know how much a student in his writ- 
ten work is leaning on the ideas of some- 
one else and how much he is using the 
exact statement of another person with- 
out giving that person proper credit. 

The editor of a magazine or in a pub- 
lishing house is in an even more difficult 
position. Such an editor, in putting his 
stamp of approval upon the publication 
of an article or book, is in a sense under- 
writing the integrity of the author. An- 
other thing, that sometimes causes head- 
aches for the editor, is the submission 
of a manuscript to more than one pub- 


(Concluded on next page) 
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jisher at a time. This should never be 
done. 

Perhaps you're saying at this point 
that everyone knows these things. Well, 
maybe they do, but there is an aston- 
ishing number of people who do not 
practice them. Occasionally it may be 
due to ignorance. Sometimes it is care- 
lessness. More often it is the feeling 
that it doesn’t make any difference. All 
too often, however, failure to practice 
the proper writing ethics grows out of 
a desire to appear in a better light be- 
fore teachers, classmates, co-workers and 
the general public. Whatever the cause, 
however, the result is the same—untruth- 
fulness, insincerity and dishonesty. 

College teachers have a dual respon- 
sibility at this point; the first is to be 
certain that students in the early years 
thoroughly understand the basic rules of 
writing procedure that have been cited 
here; the second is to insist upon stu- 
dents following these procedures 
throughout their writing to the extent 
of careful checking on the teacher’s part 
whenever there is reason to believe that 
a student is careless in any respect. It 
also behooves those of us who write to 
be even more careful that we are truth- 
ful and objective in our writing, that 
we are sincere in expressing our ideas 
and opinions, and that we practice hon- 
esty in using the ideas and experiences 
of others. 





Origin of Leap Year 


The leap year privilege of ladies origi- 
nated in a Scottish law of 1228 which 


ordered that during the reign of Queen | 


Margaret “Every maiden lady of both 
high and low estate shall have liberty 
to speak to any man she likes, and if he 
refuses to marry her he shall be fined 
one hundred pounds, unless he be be- 
trothed to another woman.” 





National HDAA 
(Continued from page 392) 


colleges offer Extension methods and 
organization courses for undergraduates. 
Kence, agents are encouraged to attend 
summer schools for Extension workers 
now being offered by many Land Grant 
Colleges. 

The National Association encourages 





state organizations to exchange ideas. A | 
newsletter published three times a year | 


by the National Public Relations Com- 
mittee in addition to its main function 
also helps to stimulate action on agent's 
problems. 


At all times the NHDAA is working | 


for the attainment of the fundamental 
aim of home demonstration work—that 
of development of rural life and of 
meeting the real needs of the family and 
community throughout the country by 
a continued program of education. 
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‘Tineapple Toathsome “Twosome 


Pictured here is the way Dole assembles two popular 
fruits--bananas and melons--with pineapple. ese 
timely summer suggestions are yours to feature in 
your current professional work. Later, readers of 
national magazines will see them in our full color 


Dole pages. 


DOLE HOME ECONOMIST 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., 215 Market St., San Francisco 6, Cal. 


ae 


SUNSET FRUIT 


Perfect ending to any meal! With 
empty pineapple can, cut rings 
Y," thick from watermelon heart. 
Top each ring with a nies 
Dole Pineapple Slice, and dec 
with honeydew balls, and, if de- 
sired, sprigs of mint. Serve very 
cold. Dole Pineapple works won- 
ders with all sorts of fruits — try 
it in new ways! 


PINE-ANA SPLIT SALAD 
There’s happy harmony here...a 
banana sliced lengthwise, topped 
with two spoonfuls of cottage 
cheese and a tropical center of 
golden Dole Pineapple Chunks. 
Those melt-in-your-mouth Chunks 
prod summer appetites—taste so 
deliciously cool. Isn’t it a snap to 
make everybody “oh” and “ah” the 
pineapple way! 


PINEAPPLE 
PRODUCTS 
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What's Going On in the Home 





F the woman suffragette of the 1800's 

could see woman’s place in the 

United States today she would feel 
well-satisfied -and perhaps a little 
startled. Women today own seventy per 
cent of the Nation’s private wealth, 
forty per cent of the thirty million U. S. 
homes and forty-eight per cent of the 
stock in N. S. railroads. They spend 
sixty-seven per cent of all money spent 
for consumer goods, seventy-five per cent 
of all money spent for clothing and 
eighty per cent of all money spent for 
food. If this turn of events continues, 
the men will be marching for equal 
rights. 


Woven Salad Bowls 

An individual, wooden salad bowl that 
can be washed in boiling water without 
warping and that won't absorb garlic or 
other food odors has been made from 
wood imported from the Philippines. 
Thin strips of resin-treated veneers are 
first hand-woven, then molded by heat 
and pressure to give a hard, glossy sur- 
face. The bowls have a smooth and 
shiny appearance although no lacquer, 
shellac or similar coating is used. This 
is because molded wood has a natural, 
permanent finish. 





Pint-Size Water Softener 


The problem of making hard water 
soft has been simplified by the intro- 
duction of a two and one-half pound 
rust proof aluminum softener. This 
portable device may be attached to any 
faucet and automatically softens the 
hardest of waters. 

The softener, named Softee, adds 
nothing to the water but removes the 
minerals causing water tod be hard. It 
may also be used for water dechlorina- 
tion without added attachments. 
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Lifetime Filter Introduced 

Owners of vacuum coffeemakers now 
have the privilege of changing their 
cloth filters for a porcelain china filter 
which will last a lifetime. It contains 
a hidden spring which automatically 
regulates both water flow and _ filter 
action. The new filter may be bought 
separately for use with any standard vac- 
uum metal or glass coffeemaker. 


Starch in a Minute 

Busy bees, lacking time to mix and 
cook their own starch, will welcome a 
new liquid mixture which requires only 
the addition of water to make it ready 
for use. The amount of water added 
depends upon the starching task at hand. 
This liquid starch is especially recom- 
mended for hurry-up jobs or when a 
starched item is needed in between wash 
days. 

Support for Iron Cord 

A vertical steel support for the iron 
cord has been designed to attach to the 
ironing board. This device, called the 
Cordminder, holds the cord up and off 
the board so it cannot rumple clothes 
or twist or kink. The attachment can 
be left on the board permanently. 
Gentle pressure on the flexible support 
causes it to rest in a horizontal position 
along the edge of the board when not 
in use. 


Play Yard Innovation 

A one-piece play yard with tubular 
aluminum sides and solid one-piece top 
rails has been introduced by Trimble 
Nurseryland Furniture, Inc., of Roches- 
ter, New York. The yard is nine inches 
off the floor in order to protect the baby 
from drafts and cold floors. ‘Two sides 
have a large spinning block, enamelled 
in contrasting colors. The yard folds 
compactly to a four and one-half inch 
thickness when not in use. 


Men and Washday 

The neighborhood launderette seems 
to be in the same category as shoveling 
snow or mowing the lawn—in other 
words in man’s domain. Far more men 
than women cart the family wash to and 
from the automatic washer laundries 
according to the operators. While the 
clothes are sudsed, rinsed and dried, the 
men read their papers, work crossword 
puzzles or discuss world problems with 
other customers. In a recent newspaper 
interview some of the men in New York 
City launderettes asserted they even 
ironed their own shirts. They were 
bachelors, needless to say. 


By Evelyn Platt Larson 








New Vacuum Cleaner Model 

Early this month consumers will get 
their first glimpse of the new vacuum 
cleaner developed by Singer Machine 
Company and pictured above. Among 
its exclusive features are a cord reel, 
located behind the medallion at the 
bottom of the handle, which requires 
no bending and eliminates twisting and 
snarling of the cord; a horizontal motor 
with two suction producing fans, mak- 
ing it possible for the machine to be 
built lower; a pivoted floating brush 
which adjusts automatically to varying 
rug thicknesses; and a midway carrying 
handle for better balance. Total weight: 
17 lbs., 6 oz. 


Have You Heard? 

* ¢ * that a new electric cord reel has 
been designed to take up the slack and 
eliminate snarls in the wires to appli- 
ances? 

¢ ¢ © that a permanent key for opening 
coffee and sardine cans is being manu- 
factured? It is a boon to have on hand 
when keys attached to cans become lost 
or bent. 

* ¢ © that electric scissors are now avail- 
able to the homemaker? They cut fast 
or slow in a straight line, around curves, 
to the right or left and make clean 
straight edges. 

* ¢ © that a machine which will vend 
sliced bread is soon to appear. It will 
eject one, two or three slices at a time 
as designated by the customer. 
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Prepackaging 
(Continued from page 404) 


progress of prepackaging immeasurably. 
Ever watchful of food economics, they 
are students of the problem of distribu- 
tion—and resulting waste. The Depart- 
ment’s experimental stations all over the 
country have been active in every phase 
of prepackaging, advising on refrigera- 
tion, types of packages and _ require- 
ments of different foods. It has pub- 
lished countless bulletins on the many 
kinds of produce packs. Based on its 
recommendations, several chains have 
adopted unit packaging. Agricultural 
extension schools of universities are 
active in their home states, experiment- 
ing, advising and even marketing. 
Trade organizations such as the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturing Associa- 
tion have studied food problems, and as 
a result of their survey, reported in June 
of 1946 that the most revolutionary of 
food packaging methods, prepackaging 
with transparent film, would save twen- 
ty-five per cent of the yield of our farms. 
The mushrooming self service market 
has contributed to the expansion. Equip- 
ment manufacturers have developed ma- 
chines for automatic packaging and the 
open cabinet for the indispensable re- 
frigeration which is now a familiar fix- 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. 


ps wT, 


Won’t you visit us in our new plant in Minneap- 
olis the afternoon of June 22? It’s planned for on 
the A. H. E. A. Convention Program. 

We Foley Folks are thrilled, and proud, to have 
you come to Minneapolis. While here we will be 
delighted, in fact will consider it a privilege, to 
show you how Foley Food Mills are made, how 
Foley Choppers and Foley Sifters and Foley 


on, FOLEY MANUFACTURING CO., Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 


ture. The producers of transparent film 
have made enormous capital investment 
to increase production for the growing 
demands of the new industry. 
Prepackaging is relatively simple for 
the packer who is twenty-four hours or 
less away from his market. However the 


problems multiply as the two points are | 


separated. Food authorities point out 
that metabolism continues until decay 
and that the package should permit 


breathing so that carbon dioxide can be | 
dissipated and oxygen admitted. For | 


example, cellulose acetate film allows 


food to breathe, throwing off the flavor- | 
. . . | 
consuming gases without punching holes | 


in the package. The shopper can recog- 
nize the breathing package. It is not 


limp or soggy from the exhalations of | 


the food, but is crisp, crystal clear and 
unfogged by condensation. 

Prepackaging is a social force. If it 
succeeds in reducing the appalling waste 
it may contribute to international good 
will by providing more food for war 
wasted countries. In our own country 
it can reduce the under-nourished who 
contributed to the twenty-eight per cent 
rejected for service in the armed forces. 
It can satisfy the thousands of boys 
whom the army mess, whatever its faults, 
has taught to eat vegetables and salads, 
and through it we can even get cleaner, 
more sanitary food markets. 


Ome 


even packed. 


Headquarters. 
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FOOD MILL 


conomists 
Blenders are stamped out, 


Our Foley plant is brand new. It’s the most 
modern of kitchen utensil plants in the country. 
Production lines will be operating to capacity. 

Please do come the afternoon of June 22. Trans- 
portation will be arranged for you at Convention 


S/FTER 





Bernardin’s Success Features 


Protect Home Canning 









TRIPLE-PROTECTION..... 
Food-acid resisting white en- 
amel over gold lacquer on tin. 


Live-Rubber Rings built-in. 


Lids are packed back-to-back. 
No “sticking.’’ 


To these combined features stipula- 
ted by home canners in nation-wide 
survey, Bernardin adds improved 
threads in bands for easy removal. 
Three popular sizes: Standard Mason, 
#63; and Wide Mouth. 


mint cro aN 
Pecuated by a 
Good Housekeeping 
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BerNARDIN 


CAPS AND LIDS 





This year espectally! Protect 
your home canning with 
these Bernardin success 
features. 
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HOME FURNISHING 
Second Edition 
By ANNA HONG RUTT 


This revised, up-to-date book discusses the 
selection and arrangement of furnishings 
for a wide range of interiors. It also 
covers such important subjects as practical 

planning in relation to family needs 
and geographic location, and gives practi- 
cal ideas and budgets for young home- 
makers. 


1948 Approx. 508 Pages Prob. price $5.50 


PRACTICAL COOKERY 


& The Etiquette and Service 
of the Table 


21st Edition 


Revised by the Department of Foods 
and Nutrition, Kansas State College 
of Agriculture and Applied Science. 


Used for many years by home economists 
as a basic text, this book guides the cook 
from grocery store to table, makes sugges- 
tions on how much of a given food to buy, 
and gives instructions in the use of every 
type of equipment. Includes helpful charts 
and tables and a variety of recipes. 


1947 506 Pages $2.25 


YOUR CARRIAGE, MADAM! 
Second Edition 
By JANET LANE 


With text and line drawings, this book 
points out how faulty posture causes bulg- 
ing stomachs and hips, round shoulders, 
and other figure defects. The basic faults 
made clear, the author turns to corrective 
measures, using sketches to illustrate 
methods and results. Other chapters deal 
with mannerisms that detract from at- 
tractiveness, resting habits, and exercises 
for keeping muscles in good condition. 


Recommended by The Book-of-the-Month Club 
1947 160 Pages $2.50 


RECIPES FOR TWO 
By MARY LOU GLASS 


In this book, Mrs. Glass has included 
many easy-to-follow recipes particularly 
adaptable to elementary food courses in 
high schools and junior colleges. She has 
standardized basic recipes in quantities for 
two people—ideal for laboratory courses 
where two people work together. Sections 
on menu planning, shopping hints, and 
tables of equivalent measures have also 
been included. 


1947 387 Pages $3.00 
ADULT EDUCATION FOR 
HOMEMAKING 


Second Edition 
By L, BELLE POLLARD 


This book offers practical help to teachers 
of adult classes in homemaking. Case 
studies of hememaking problems in com- 
munities threughout the country are out- 
lined. Miss Pollard also discusses infor- 
mal types of adult education programs and 
includes questionnaires, interest sheets, 
and examples to illustrate them. 


1947 194 Pages $2.75 


Copies available on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Books in Review 


(Continued from page 379) 
description of continuous indigo dyeing 
in both raw stock and pieces; latest 
methods of mothproofing—to name but 
a few. 

Indicative of the advances made in 
testing methods is the expanded section 
on testing with emphasis on quality 
control. The bibliography has been en- 
larged to include, besides listings of 
American and English books, pamphlets 
and films, material on the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act and tariff schedules. 
Because of the addition of so much new 
material the chapter on dry cleaning, 
the wool and worsted glossary, and the 
dyestuff appendix have been necessarily 
omitted in this addition. 

—Reviewed by RUTHANNA RussEL 


Good Maine Food 


By Marjorie Mosser 
Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y. 
Price $3.00 Pp, 424 1947 


Five reprintings plus the current re- 
vision and reprinting speak well for this 
collection of dependable old recipes na- 
tive to or adopted by the State of Maine. 
Alternating with Maine’s famed baked 
beans and red flannel hash are exotic 
dishes brought to Maine by sea captains’ 
wives and French settlers from Canada. 

Although the recipes collected and 
compiled by the author are flavorsome, 
the introduction and notes by her uncle, 
Kenneth Roberts, provide the true 
Maine flavor. There are the usual chap- 
ter divisions, garnished with maxims 
from Maine kitchens, and a good index. 
Lovers of Maine food will find their 
mouths watering over recipes such as 
hickory nut cake, huckleberry pie, In- 
dian pudding, maple parfait. —B.M.S. 


Secrets of 
New England Cooking 


By Ella Shannon Bowles and 
Dorothy S. Towle 

M. Barrows and Co., New York 

Price $2.75 Pp, 327 1947 


Because the authors have retained the 
homey phrases even when they have 
modified the oldest New England recipes 
to meet present day conditions, this book 
is pervaded by the spirit of New Eng- 
land. Many of the recipes are inherited 
from the Indians. Others originated 
with the early settlers. There are recipes 
for such tempting delicacies as molasses 
doughnuts, parsnip fritters and maple 
syrup taffy. Menus for special days in- 
clude Clam Bakes, Saturday Night Sup- 
pers, New England Fish Dinners, Roast 
Goose for Christmas and Salmon for the 
Fourth of July. 

Amusing tales of food and New Eng- 
land home life are slipped in between 


recipes. Do you know the story of 
Amadama Bread? It seems that when. 
ever the woman who first made it was 
away from home when her husband re. 
turned the neighbors could hear her hus. 
band boom, “Where am’er, damn. ’er?” 
So she became known as Amadama. 
—B.MS. 


Soups, Salads and Desserts 


By Louise Haberbush Gross 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 305 1947 


The soup, salad and dessert recipes 
in this book for the young homemaker 
can be served in a wide variety of com- 
binations to make satisfying, well-bal- 
anced meals or prepared separately as 
individual dishes in any meal. Included 
are tempting dishes for all ages and 
budgets, for everyday and special occa- 
sions. Recipe directions are clear and 
complete, supplemented by preparation, 
garnish and service hints. There's a 
sixteen-page index with basic recipes 
classified at the end. 


Food and Fun for 
Daughter and Son 


By L. W. Erminger and 
M. R. Hopkins 
The Illinois Children’s Home and 
Aid Society, Chicago, Ilinois 
Price $2.50 Pp. 120 1947 


This is a helpful manual for the busy 
mother, the doting grandmother, the sit- 
ter, or anyone who helps with the care 
of young children. Mothers will find the 
many menus and recipes, all of which 
have been checked by nutritionists and 
doctors, a valuable aid in planning their 
youngsters’ meals. Other chapters, 
Diversions for an Only or Lonely Child, 
Counterpane Pastimes, Fun for the 
Chronically Ill Child and Party Food 
and Fun, offer many ideas for the dis 
tracted adult who is besieged for enter- 
tainment suggestions. The experience 
the authors gained as trustees on the 
Board of the Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society was used in compiling 
this book. —E.P.L. 


Worth Knowing About— 


Old Age Insurance for Household 
Workers is Bulletin No. 220 of the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor. Household em- 
ployment is still a major occupational 
field for women in this country and yet 
is one of the few working groups not 
covered by the old age insurance system 
set up under the Social Security Act of 
1935. This report discusses the prob- 
lems of the household worker and thei 
economic need for these benefits. This 
booklet is obtained from the Super 

(Continued on page 428) 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





N retrospect the textile situation for 

the past several months is comparable 

to the traffic signals—stop and go. 
Supplies appeared to be increasing, then 
shortages occurred due to curtailed pro- 
duction. Increases in prices were felt 
and then a dropping off of prices was 
predicted. A glance at the present situa- 
tion shows that the textile market is 
rapidly settling down to normal as meas- 
ured by today’s standards. 

Fewer items are in critically short 
supply. Production of cottons, rayons 
and woolens is at a peacetime high, but 
no surpluses have been accumulated. In- 
creased demands have absorbed the in- 
creased production. Household textiles 
are gradually meeting the demand and 
in clothing apparel, one item, nylon 
hose, is in ample supply. By fall it is 
expected that generous quantities of all 
textiles will be evident. The one factor 
that can mar this picture is government 
procurement plans whose effects cannot 
be judged this early. 


Competition Rears Its Head 

Latest reports show that Japan is 
making strides in regaining her prewar 
position dominating world textile mar- 
kets. Today the United States is chief 
exporter of textiles, particularly cottons, 
and Great Britain is hard at work trying 
to recapture her former fabric markets. 
As a result both American and British 
textile manufacturers are concerned 
about the growing importance of Japan 
in this field. Any proposal for limiting 
Japan’s textile output poses ticklish po- 
litical problems. 


From European Looms 

Stiff and reversible are key words for 
the rayon dress fabrics coming to us 
from abroad. Crisp and sheer describe 
some of the nylon fabrics from the same 
source. Both in hand and design the 
cloths are unusual. Some of these are 
failles with bold satin stripes and checks 
and cloths with figured effects remin- 
iscent of men’s heavy tie silks. Most of 
the sheers have waffle or crinkle surfaces. 
Interesting, too, is the fact that most of 
these imported cloths are woven in 48- 
inch—as well as 36-inch—widths. 


Labeling in the Limelight 

Legislation setting up new Federal 
Trade Commission Rules for labeling 
synthetic fiber production was recently 
introduced in the Senate. The bill 
known as “Manufactured Fiber Products 
Labeling Act” would have FTC police 
the labeling of all synthetic fiber prod- 
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ucts and blends of synthetics with natu- 
ral fibers. Manufacturers of rayon gar- 
ments, for example, would -be required 
to identify on stamps, tags or labels, the 
fiber content by weight, beginning with 
the most predominant fiber. 

The tag or label would have to use 
generic names for natural fibers and 
whatever names the FTC specifies for 
synthetics. If the bill becomes law an- 
other important step can be chalked up 
for informative labeling. 


Behind the Cotton Curtain 
How sophisticated can denim get? Ap- 
parently there is no limit, for blue 
denim in town suits, full gathered cock- 
tail skirts and gaily trimmed petticoats 
are appearing in high styled circles. No 
longer is this cotton cloth confined to 
workclothes, sportwear and the beach. 
Cotton seersucker is another “Cinder- 
ella” cloth that is changing its appear- 
ance and position in the clothing field. 
New seersuckers will range in weights 
from heavy grades best suited for chil- 
dren’s playclothes and men’s suitings to 
attractively designed seersuckers, sheer 
enough for glamorous evening wear. 


A Glimpse Into Fall 

Fabric previews show that smooth, 
flat-surfaced rayon and silk crepes will 
be taking bows this fall. Minus novelty 
textures and weave designs, fabrics will 
be more adaptable to any silhouette. 
They'll be especially suited to full skirt 
bias cut lines which need well balanced 
and stable fabrics. 

Fabrics being woven for autumn wear 
are fairly heavy substantial weights of 
simple weaves, yet with some irregularity 
for interest. Others are silky-feeling 
rayons with high lustre made of a tissue 
faille construction but much smoother 
and with less prominent ribs. 

Silks will be more and more evident. 
Silk serge, which has not been seen for 
many a year, promises to be prominent 
in fabric fashions. 


Nylon’s Latest Conquest 
Now on the market are women’s all- 
nylon sweaters with the feel and appear- 
ance not found in prewar sweaters made 
of nylon. Knitted with yarn made from 
a nylon staple recently developed by Du 
Pont, they require no blocking after 
laundering. They are practically shrink- 
proof and retain their original size and 

shape through repeated laundering. 
The nylon staple fiber is permanetly 
crimped before it is spun into a knitting 
yarn. This gives the sweaters made of 


By Rajean M. Codish 





A Hohakam pottery vase, circa 
1000 A.D., made by the Pueblo 
Indians is the inspiration for the 
cotton print fabric design pictured 
above. This is another demonstra- 
tion of the value of museum pieces 
to today’s designers. The checker- 
board pattern on the vase is in 
Pueblo red on buff, but the J. P. 
Stevens Co., manufacturer of the 
cloth, has made the design in 
shades of gray, pink and yellow or 
in green-yellow and rust 


this yarn a pleasing luster and a soft 
texture that does not become harsh or 
matted when laundered. 

Crimping is also responsible for the 
warmth characteristics of the finished 
sweater. It makes possible the creation 
and retention of tiny locked-in air cells, 
which provide the degree of insulation 
desired in sweater yarns. 


Due to Arrive 

Vicara, a new fiber of vegetable pro- 
tein base, will soon make its appeaiance. 
Experiments over the past two years 
show the fiber can be successfully made 
into women’s wear, men’s hose, infant's 
wear, men’s sportwear, and_ knitting 
yarns. Most of these contained seventy- 
five per cent Vicara and none had less 
than fifty per cent. The balance of the 
blends included wool, acetate, viscose, 
cotton and nylon. 

Yarns as fine as 40’s cotton have been 
spun from this fiber which will be made 
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for manufacturers on specifications that 
meet physical and chemical standards set 
for it. The many properties that make 
it of value to both the clothing and 
household textile field are its resilence, 
absorbency, washability, natural fluffiness 
and the fact that it is mothproof and 
odorless. When a wooly hand is given 
to the fabric it still remains non-irritat- 
ing and washable. Men’s hosiery made 
with this fiber have been washed in a 
washing machine as many as fifty times 
with less than five per cent shrinkage. 
Even more admirable than the fiber’s 
many qualities is the policy of the firm 
manufacturing it. The Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation, Fiber Division at 
Taftville, Connecticut, will not permit 
any exaggerated claims for the fiber. 


More Finishing Touches 

Three more finishes can be added to 
the fast growing list of agents that offer 
new characteristics or improve the prop- 
erties of textile fibers. One answering 
to the name of Superset, is a permanent 
wrinkle resistant finish for cottons. 
Among the advantages claimed for this 
treatment over similar ones on the mar- 
ket are (1) that it can be used on all 
types of weaves and weights of cotton, 
(2) that it is fast to washing and dry- 








cleaning and (3) that it causes very little 
loss in the fabric’s tensile strength. Cot- 
tons treated by this method are expected 
to make their initial bow for next win- 
ter’s cruise and resort clothes and by 
spring of ’49 substantial quantities 
should appear in all other cotton ap- 
parel. 

Second on the list is an anti-static 
agent applicable to nylon, vinyon, ace- 
tate rayons and wool. Known as Aerotex 
Softener H this anti-static agent can be 
applied by finishing mills to reduce the 
clinging quality of a textile fiber. The 
finish is equally effective on viscose 
rayon and cotton but these two fibers are 
not normally as susceptible to static elec- 
tricity as the other fibers named. 

The third new finish is an economical 
flame resistant coating for upholstered 
outdoor furniture. Named Ultrasol, this 
finish can be applied to paper or fabrics 
and gives a colorful leather-like effect. 
It retards burning of untreated fabrics 
and helps the wearability and the weath- 
erability of outdoor upholstery materials. 
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Fabrie Fables 


The pretty story of Cinderella comes 
to us from the French and the trans- 
lator made a curious mistake which has 
been so long current that it is a shame 
to point it out. In the original, the slip- 
per is described as pantovfle en vair, or 
made of fur, but the translator being 
more familiar with the sound than the 
sense, read it as if it were verre, which 
means glass, and the glass slipper will 
ever remain a part of the story. 


Posy Trims 


Artificial flowers for trimming hats 
and dresses were first made about 1745. 
Until that time natural flowers had been 
used. 


Silk Measures 


The first American silk mill was built 
by Hanks Bros. in 1810, and their unit 
of thread or yarn is still called a hank. 
Silk thread was first put on spools in 
1849. Each hank was sold by weight 
alone and was of uncertain length. 
Spools, at first, contained 12 yards but 
as demand increased the yardage was 
raised first to 50 yards and finally to 100. 
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Housekeeping 
Easy 


By Dorothy Lois Abel 


Just Published! 


A complete, down-to-earth guide 
to simple, easy —and better — 
housekeeping for every woman 
who ever has to wash a dish, cook 
a meal, or wield a broom. A book 
that shows housekeeping can be 
a creative art. 313 pages. $2.75 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
HOUSE A HOME 


By KAY HARDY. A wise and 
entertaining book on how to “‘cre- 
ate” a home on a budget. It tells 
you what and where to buy, how 
much to pay and how to arrange 
it. It offers a wealth of time- 
tested, money-saving ideas, and 
gives full instruction on how to 
do many things. More than 300 
pictures. $4.00 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
APPAREL DESIGN 
























By HARRIET PEPIN. For de- 
signers, students of design, home 
sewers, or professional buyers or 
stylists. Gives sound, practical in- 
sight into design theory and en- 
ables you to select or design 
clothes that have that extra pro- 
fessional touch. 300 illus. $5.00 


PRECISION DRAPING 


By NELLE WEYMOUTH 
LINK. The first written material 
to be assembled on this method 
of creating a costume on a form 
—preferred by many designers as 
the most successful way of devel- 
oping a dress design. Includes 
504 illustrations. $4.00 


EXAMINE THESE BOOKS FREE! 


Fill out and send in the coupon below, or if 
you wish, you may use the ‘‘all-in-one’’ 
coupon at the back of this issve. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10 

Please send me the book(s) I have checked 
below for 10 days’ free examination on ap- 
proval. At the end of 10 days, I will remit 
the price, plus a few cents postage, or return 
the Based) postpaid. (We pay postage on 
orders accompanied by remittance. Same re- 
turn privilege.) 
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Books in Review 


(Continued from page 424) 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Offerings in the Fields of Guidance 
and Personnel Work in Colleges and 
Universities for the summer of 1948 have 
been compiled in a booklet just off the 
press. The schools are classified under 
their state name with the title of the 
course, its beginning and closing dates 
and the name of the instructor. This 
is the fourth annual directory of its 
kind. It may be obtained from the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

Speaking to Youth is a small hand- 
book that has been especially prepared 
for professional people who may be 
called upon to address high school 
groups. Topic suggestions and outlines 
are given for talks by a physician, busi- 
ness executive, lawyer or public official, 
minister and educator. The booklet 
would be a good source of inspiration 
to any public speaker. Published by 
Paul’s Workshop, Inc., 241 East Walnut 
Street, Louisville, Ky. Price: 25 cents. 


The New Junior College by James A. 
Starrak and Raymond M. Hughes of 


| Iowa State College deals with a relatively 
| new but rapidly developing area of di- 


vision of public education in the United 
States. This new division of education 
is intended to serve two main groups: 
(1) young men and women who are un- 
able to enter a standard four-year vol- 
lege, or those who wish to enter occupa- 
tional fields for which the standard col- 
lege curriculum does not give appropri- 
ate preparation; (2) adults whod wish to 
improve their occupational, cultural or 
social-civic status by systematic study. 
The progress that has been made organ- 


| izing this new unit of education and 
| proposed principles and standards are 
described in this 63-page book which 


may be obtained from the Iowa State 


| College Press at Ames, Iowa, for $1.25. 





Measuring Home Management re- 
ports a project carried on by Irma H. 
Gross of Michigan State College to estab- 
lish a standard by which the managerial 
ability of a homemaker can be measured. 
A prewar survey of 382 Michigan home- 
makers forms the basis of the study. The 
factors which affected management and 
the resulting conclusions make a report 
which should be of interest to any home- 
maker or home economist. This is Bul- 
letin 211 of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Michigan State College in East 
Lansing. 


The Wearing Qualities of Wool Serge 
is a comparison study between the physi- 


cal characteristics of new and worn ma- 


terials. Three weights of new all wool 


(Concluded on page 430) 
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TABLES 
OF FOOD 
VALUES 
By 
Alice V. Bradley 


The last word in 
vitamins, minerals, 
and other specific values of 
foods, Listed on the basis of average 
servings and units of weight. Complete, 
up-to-date — the most practical treat- 
ment ever made of the "vital statistics” 
of nutrition. $3.50 
CANDY AND CANDY MAKING 
by Bookmeyer $2.50 

THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
1297 Duree Bidg. Peoria 3, Itinois 


ROR Seem 
esc FREE eqemmmese:s-cromencum, 


Send for free circular 
“WHAT'S YOUR HOBBY?" 
describing over 60 — on the crafts 








ART EWELRY 

ART METALWORK LEATHERWORK 
BASKETRY NEEDLEWORK 
BLOCK PRINTING PARTY CRAFTS 
CANDLEMAKING POTTERY 
COOKING RUGMAKING 
COSTUMING TOYMAKING 
INTERIOR WEAVING 
DECORATION 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
1297 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Iilinols 
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HOME aan = PROGRAMS 
3.50 
NEW 1947 EDITION 


She's Got Those 


Program Blues 





There was a young teacher, 
(could it be you?) 
Who worked hard all da 
THEN wa throug 
One of her troubles, aye, 
there was the rub, 
Was = noes Neg have for 
But in es new book she found 
so MUCH to an 
That mi now she is free 
THOSE PROGRAM. BLUES! 


NEW MATERIAL 
Nearly 400 pages of new program material. 
course you have an OLD edition of this 
» what teacher hasn’t? But it’s as out of 
9 as fast year’s hat. This unique boek 


camaies: 
Fifty pag nm having a SUCCESSFUL CLUB! 
TWENTY **aiferent ways to plan the program. 
ONE HUNDRED program ideas for meetings. 
ONE ouoate activities fer clubs to sponsor. 
ONE HUND ways for clubs te make money. 
ie HUND 5 aoe PROGRAM MATERIAL. 
TWENTY aA yearly programs OUT- 
LINED including: 


and 








Behave Yourself The House of Beauty 
Boy Meets Girl Skill in Crafts 
Personal Development Home Ecenemics Survey 
Look Your Best Heliday Programs 
Hebbies for a Girl My Family , 4 Me 
Our Leisure Time Cookin’ For F 
Choosing a Vocation Who’s Who in “Ho me Ec. 
AND a complete up-to-date bibliography 
fer each! 
Order TODAY! 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
“Stee 
of Teaching Aids es 
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NOW AVAILABLE— 


Hazel T. Craig’s 
HISTORIC COSTUME CHARTS 


in folder form 


You saw the ilkustrated series printed in PHE from 
September 1947 through January 1948. You wrote in 
asking about reprints for your classes—and at last 
they’re ready! 

Single copies may be had for fifty cents but in 
quantities of ten or more the price is only twenty-five 


cents each. 
Send your order today to: 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 
468 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N, Y. 











FIBER TO FABRIC 


by M. D. Potter, Ed.D. 


* Simplified presentation. 

* Profusely illustrated. 

* Authoritative glossary of terms pertaining to 
each major textile. 

* Fundamental manufacturing processes. 

* A series of suggested readings. 


THE CONSUMER'S 
ECONOMIC LIFE 


by Graham and Jones 





* Constructive consumer guidance is keynote. 

* Designed to help student raise his economic 
level of living. 

* Presents practical consumer principles. 

* Organized on unit basis—34 units, subdivided 
into 80 sections. 

* Each section concluded with systematic pro- 
gram of teaching-learning aids. 


Write our nearest office for an examination 
copy of these up-fo-date fexts. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago 3 San Francisco 2 
Boston 16 Toronto 5 London, W.C. 1 





Delias 1 














OF FRESH and FROZEN FRUITS 


ACM is a scientifically formulated 
product for use in the home for 
retaining the natural color and 
flavor of fruits. Whether fruit is 
being prepared for quick-freezing 
or for use on the table, ACM gives 
protection against discoloration and 
deterioration due to oxidation. 

Used by commercial packers of 
high quality frozen fruits. A test of 
ACM in your experimental kitchen 
will prove its value. Write for free 
trial bottle mentioning your official 
capacity and school connection. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Visit the 
AMERICAN VISCOSE BOOTH 


... at the A.H.E.A. Convention! 








AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Box 864, G.P.O. New York 1, N. Y. 
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“MAKE IT YOURSELF" 
PROJECT FOR JUNE 


Colorful Bead accessories with our Indian 
Bead Loom. Complete with 12 portions of 
colorful beads, thread, instructions and 
loom. Complete, $2.00. 


HOUSE OF CRAFTS & ARTS 
118 East 28th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 











FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING + BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Classes request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N. Y. 








TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 

Internationally Celebrated Graduates 

Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Courses 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now, Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout. Design, Styling, Draping. 
Dressmaking, Remodeling. Fashion Writing. Interior 
Decoration. Window & } ned ae. Regents Credits. 
& Eve. Free Send for Cir. 23. 
RAPHAGEN, 1680 Ra m(b2nd Street), N. Y. 19 


ees | DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
ponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c 














THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
The Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 

WANTED—(a) Dietitian to take charge of din- 
ing halls, young women’s college; approximately 
200 students; East. (b) Dietitian to take charge 
of department, relatively new hospital, Hawaii; 
minimum $200, maintenance; transportation re- 


funded. (c) Chief; preferably one experienced 
in directing food service in hospital of 400-bed 
capacity; residential town, short distance from 


university medical center; minimum $300, main- 
tenance. (d) Executive housekeeper; large teach- 
ing hospital; competent executive qualified to 
head department of 160 people required; $3,000, 
maintenance including apartment. (e) Dietitian; 
60-bed hospital operated by - clinic staffed 
by twenty specialists; $200-$250, plus meals; 
Middle West. (f) Executive dietitian; 200-bed 
hospital located in one of the best residential 
areas of New Jersey, short distance from New 
York City; $300, complete maintenance. 

(/n requesting information concerning these ap- 
pointments please mention the key letters and the 
month of publication.) 





Delicious-Nutritious 


BLUE MOON 
CHEESE 
SPREADS 





@ Made from a base of pure, rich, 
country cream and patiently aged 
Cheddar and other fine cheeses, these 
homogenized and pasteurized spreads 
are rich in nourishment value. They 
naturally contain Vitamins A, B), Bs; 
and calcium—and Vitamin D has been 
added. 7 tempting varieties. 

Write Dept. C 
Blue Moon Foods, Inc., 
Thorp, Wis., for book- 
fet chock-full of new 
and different recipes 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 428) 


serge were made into trousers which 
were worn by men students at South 
Dakota State College. The final results 
indicate that the medium weight serge 


| has the best wearing qualities and the 


lightest of the three would prove least 
serviceable. This is Technical Bulletin 
6 of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at South Dakota State College, Brook- 
ings. 

The Talon Method of Applying Dress 
Slide Fasteners has been diagrammatical- 
ly illustrated on a set of three 36” x 18” 
wall charts. Each chart is colored so that 
it may be quickly identified: rose for 
the skirt placket, blue for the dress 
placket and orange for the neckline in- 
sertion. Directions are printed in bold 
type. A set of these charts is available 
without charge from the Talon Educa- 
tional Service, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 

Kerr Home Canning Book, the latest 
1948 edition, is now available. It con- 
tains new time tables for processing 
vegetables in the pressure cooker. Many 
of the time tables have been shortened, 
especially for pint jars. An addition— 
instructions on the use of the pressure 
saucepan—has been made to help those 
interested in canning in pint jars and 
only small amounts at a time. Copies 
of the booklet are ten cents each. Order 
from Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration, 417 South Hill Street, Los An- 
geles 13, California. 

Money-Saving Main Dishes have been 
especially prepared by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
to help consumers save on food. By 
using these recipes and menu suggestions 
a homemaker can reduce her family's 
food bills by as much as a third for meat 
alone, the Bureau believes. The recipes 
rely on plentiful foods and cheaper cuts 
of meat. The homemaker is urged to 
make use of bones and to save used fats. 
Any consumer can receive a free copy 
of this booklet by writing Food Conser- 
vation, Washington 25, D. C. Since this 
is a code address, no message is required, 
just your name and address. 


SHAY MEDICAL AGENCY 


Miss Blanche L. Shay, Director 
55 E. Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


WANTED—DIETITIANS 


(a) Illinois; 165-bed general hospital, very mod- 
ern; salary $275 and room. cv) Complete charge 
of special diet kitchen, teach dietetics; salary 
$200, full maintenance. (c) Indiana; two open- 
ings; could employ Home Economics graduate; 
opportunity for advancement; salary $210, main- 


tenance. (d) Iowa; 300-bed general hospital; 
complete charge; salary $3600 per year. (e) 
Michigan; Assistant dietitian; good opportunity 


of being promoted to chief dietitian; salary $230 
to $320. (f) New York; college graduate, mem- 
ber of ADA, to take charge in general hospital; 
salary $250, full maintenance. Write us today. 
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CRAFTS FOR CAMPS 


For amazing values in felt craft 
supplies, write for our latest cata- 
logue. 


FUN WITH FELT CORP. 
390 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 














ATTENTION—TEACHERS! 
Is your laboratory equipped with 
GOOD TEACHING AIDS? 


Build up your laboratory with the 
best illustrative material available. 
Write for our 1947-48 catalogue and 
you will find HELP on every page! 


A TEXTILE EXHIBIT of 100 fabrics 

A COLOR ANALYSIS SET—blondes-brunettes 
A HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO of 20 sheets 
MASTER RECIPE CARDS make teaching easy 
MAGIC COLOR CHARTS for becoming colors 
PERSONALITY CHARTS—a personalysis 
VITAMIN GAMES—which make learning fun 
HOME PROJECT BOOK makes reports easy 
THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE over a hundred 
COSTUME FOLIOS to study costume styles 
LAY FIGURES to study figure variation 
BEAUTY SECRETS to help EACH girl 
BANQUETS and programs for every occasion 
100 PLAYS for every Home Ec occasion 
HOME ECONOMICS TEAS for every occasion 
FASHION REVUES for every class 
LABORATORY UNIFORMS in a wide selection 


Write for our 
NEW TEACHING AIDS 


Put your name on our mailing list. 
Order our catalogue today. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Family Survey 
(Continued from page 400) 


going to fewer movies and theatres to 
reduce cost of entertainment and 36.6 
per cent are doing more entertaining 
at home and less outside. 

Thirty-six per cent of the families are 
unable to save any money because it 
takes more to live on and twenty-nine 
per cent are spending savings to live on. 
Twenty-four per cent are cutting down 
in other ways to keep up savings. 

Seventy-seven per cent of our families 
are only making absolutely necessary re- 
pairs on their homes and 72.3 per cent 
are trying to make present curtains, 
drapes and so forth last longer. 63.7 
per cent of our homemakers are doing 
more of the work themselves and 53.4 
per cent are postponing the purchase of 
all major items to meet their present 
cost of living. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS incorporating BETTER FOOD 
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THIS IS YOUR ALL-IN-ONE COUPON 











































Please send me the material checked below: 

































































1. American Can Company Page 369 
a. Large Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards. b.——Canned Food 
Handbook. ee. Appetizing Recipes From Canned Foods. d. 
Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods. e- Kitchen Tested 
Recipes From Canned Foods. f. High School Manual on Commer- 
cially Canned Foods. g. Coffee Facts For Home Economists. 
2. American Viscose Corporation P 5-48 Page 429 
ae (THF) Free Home Furnishings Unit for teachers. b.——copies 
(SHF) Free sets of students’ home furnishings leaflets. c. (SCP) 
Free “Short Course’ for teachers. d.- copies (FSS) Free sets of 
students’ “Short Course” leaflets. e. (212) Copies of “Glossary 
of Rayon Fabries’—Teacher’s copy free——10c each student's copy. 
f. (F-1) Information on films. g. (VK) Educational Kit I— 
June’s the Time The Viscose Process—50c. h. (AK) Educational Kit IIl—The Ace- 
tate Process—50c. 
attes 
To Prepare for September! 
leers 
easy 3. Bureau of Educational Services Cover 3 
olors Please send free of charge: a. Instructor sets including manual, 
To teacher, June’s a happy month; charts, digest leaflets, Home Cleanliness Notes and NEW 4-page bulle- 
She heeds vacation’s call tin. b——extra digest leaflets. e.——extra copies of the NEW 4-page 
fun P ‘ ’ bulletin. d.——Filmstrip, “Health Protection Through Cleanliness | 
Her plans are laid provisions a ulletin. § d. mstrip, ealt rotection rough Cleanliness in 
sy ry a the Home.” 
heal Has she forgotten fall? 
BS , 
Oh, no—she’s checked and mailed 
To us this coupon tried and true; 4. Can Manufacturers Institute Page 417 
: Advance info, booklets and charts Free booklet, “Canned Foods in the Nutritional Spotlight.” 
jon 
She’ll have for fall. Will you? 
sion 
5. Church & Dwight Page 376 
ion Please send the following—FREE: a. copies Text Book for Teach- 
Would you like to have the latest available in- ers only. b.——copies Student Folders. ¢.——copies Recipe Book. 
formatior. awaiting you on your desk when you 
— es he 9 o. . P 
return from vacationing this summer? Then now is 6. Foley Manufacturing Company Page 423 
the time to check the material on this page that you a. Send Professional Offer on Foley Food Mill, Chopper, Sifter, 
Blender. b. Send Special School Discount for laboratory equip- 
Y want and fill out the ALL-IN-ONE COUPON on the ment. 
flo. reverse side. If a charge is specified, please send 
= 


check, money order or stamps—not cash. : . 
7. Funk & Wagnalls Company PHE-6-48 Page 428 


Please send me the book(s) I have checked below fdr 10 days’ free 
examination on approval, At the end of 10 days, I will remit the 
price, plus a few cents postage, or return the book(s) postpaid. 
a. Making Housekeeping Easy, $2.75. b- How To Make Your 
House a Home, $4.00 ec. Fundamentals of Apparel Design, $5.00 
d. 














Precision Draping, $4.00. 


MAIL TO 


Practical Home Economics 8. Gillum Book Company Pages 428, 430 








i Please send: a. Home Economics Programs, $3.50.  b- Please 
468 Fourth Avenue send catalogue of teaching aids. 
New York 16, New York 
9. Gregg Publishing Company Page 429 





Please send examination copy of: a. Fiber to Fabric by M. D. 
Potter, Ed.D. b. The Consumer's Economie Life by Graham and 





Jones. 
10. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. PH-68 Page 373 
a. ‘Teacher's Handbook. b.——Bulletin—*“100 Uses for Wax in 





the Home.” ec. New Student Folder—‘‘The Remarkable Story of 
Waa.” di New Teacher's Chart, ““Wax—A Precious Heritage of 
Nature” (maintenance of floors, furniture and woodwork). e- I 
would like to schedule a free showing of your sound motion picture, 
“Beauty for Keeps.” (Check only if your school has 16mm, sound 


equipment.) Please send information. 




























(Continued on next page) 
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The Manual Arts Press 


Please send the free circulars as checked. a. 
HOBBY?” b.——Cireulars on homemaking books. 












































Page 428 
“WHAT’S YOUR 


Index to June Advertisers 
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° ° ° AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION ............... - 429 
12. National Dairy Council Dept. PHE 648 Pages 414-415 
——wWrite for sample copy of “Ice Cream, Its Food Value.” 
BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP COMPANY..............-.. . 423 
. . EG eee RR. ON eG he 106 S hie so of oe wees 430 
13. Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen Page 377 
Please send me a.——One copy of quarterly Bulletin ‘‘Morsels of 
Interest”, by One copy “Collectors’ Items.” BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES.............. Cover 3 
CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE ................. 417 
14, Charles Pfizer & Company Page 429 
» Ci MON cairn 0 24 rae om a mayo ie ag dow Aine 5 37 
———Please send free trial bottle of ACM. Cas 2 ower ~~ 
PE UNE bso Do dew od an be wees ee wee eae RES 430 
15. Sealtest Consumer Service Page 371 sie aoa ; 
FOLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY ................. 423 
——Please send me a free copy of the new issue of the Sealtest Food 
Adviser containing original and practical recipes and menus. (addi- 
tional copies 3e each). FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY........... aan ae 
FUN WITH FELT CORPORATION................... 430 
16. Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing Page 427 
Please send me the free “HOME WASHING GUIDE” and the GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION....... trees es, -BBL-384 
teachers’ folder “ALL ABOUT BLUING.” 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY ..__......... iis ...428, 430 
17. Sugar Research Foundation Page 375 GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY .............. _ 420 
Please send information about the scientific investigations of 
sugar. 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY ................ a 
: : POUSE OF CRAFTS AND ARTS............. itp Coe 
18. United Carr Fastener Corporation Page 427 
a. Enclosed is $ for Dot Snapper Kits at $1 each (67e to : = — a 
teachers) as described on page 427. b. $——is enclosed for ‘refills in S. C. JOHNSON & SON...............-+55. soseree STD 
colors indicated, at 25c a box, (17e to teachers) 1. Nickel, 2.———— 
a Sn Se, Ss LAMONT CORLISS & COMPANY................... . 317 


Blue. 8.——Green. 

















an SI CO oh boa 5s nso oe te sare ene ee 428 
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“Your Breakfast Unit should give a home 





















economics teacher much help in teaching the 


















Breakfast Lesson as part of the family meals 
for the day. The teacher’s outline is very 
complete. I like the arrangement which includes 


topics, experiences and objectives. It will give 





teachers a real lift in the preparation of 


materials for breakfast planning, preparation ‘> / 





and service.”’ 


E gs 
- Se ae Sg 


ny letters received in a recent test 

: economists and their students. 
8, city and state supervisors of 
of home economics 


Home economics teachers who are responsible for planning 
school programs or who cooperate in community nutrition 
activities will find the section of Breakfast Program 
Suggestions in this teacher’s source book especially 
helpful. The ideas for organizing and conducting good 
breakfast programs have all been successfully carried 

out in actual schools or communities. 


We continue to welcome teacher and student comments. 
_ Your classroom and community experiences will help us to 
improve our material. If you have suggestions, won’t 
you mee write us? 


_ The Breakfast Teaching Unit contains a teacher’s source 
_ book, a basic breakfast wall chart, and 20 students’ 
: notebook folders. USE COUPON IN COUPON SERVICE SECTION. 
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